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A new statewide camera trap survey offers beautiful 


pictures for citizens, data for scientists. 


written by Doug Elliott | illustrated by Gary Palmer 
Inspired by his young son, a novice hunter searches for 


his way in the woods. 


written by Marty Shaffner | photographed by Melissa McGaw 
Advancements in shells and chokes allow turkey hunters 
to take aim from farther and farther away, but is it the 


right move? 


written and photographed by Todd Pusser 
Raccoons are creative, intelligent and perhaps the most 


successful mammal on the planet. 


written by Mike Zlotnicki | photographed by Melissa McGaw 
The Commission’s six fish hatcheries have evolved to 
produce a variety of species and serve new needs through- 


out North Carolina. 


DEPARTMENTS 


Cover: Flash from a camera trap illuminates a raccoon foraging in a Coastal 
Plain backyard. PHOTOGRAPH BY TODD PUSSER. 


Wildlife in North Carolina is the official educational publication of the North Carolina Wildlife 
Resources Commission. It is dedicated to the sound conservation of North Carolina’s wildlife 


and other interrelated natural resources and also to the environment we share with them 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


he creek behind my in-laws’ house has been a gathering place for my three children 
IE and their many cousins for years. The group of nine kids, ages 2 to 13, will usually 
duck out of family gatherings through the back door, race through the clearing and head 
straight to the ankle-deep creek, where they fish for 
minnows, search for frogs, pan for imaginary gold 
and run along the bank that winds toward Lake Lynn. 

“Gramps’ Creek” is the kids’ own private retreat 

where they can mess around without direct supervision 
(we parents watch from afar). Part of the intrigue for 
them is investigating what wildlife shares their area. 
Animal tracks fascinate the kids, and it’s not unusual 
to see several of them walking in a group, heads down, 
following tracks along the shore. A debate often ensues 
about what the animal might have been. Deer? 
Raccoon? Opossum? 


eMAMMAL 


It’s always been a question left unanswered — until 
now. As part of North Carolina’s Candid Critters camera trap survey, we'll soon be setting 
up a trail cam near the creek. Now, we'll have photographic proof of what creatures pass 


by —a proposition that elicited a few oohs and aahhs when I mentioned it to the kids. 

Such a reaction is one of the goals of Candid Critters, the statewide citizen-science 
camera trap survey that seeks to increase North Carolinians’ interest in nature and pro- 
vide data to wildlife biologists about what mammals are living where. The Wildlife 
Resources Commission program is a partnership with the N.C. Museum of Natural 
History and N.C. State University. It debuted last fall in the East and expands statewide 
this spring. Interested participants can borrow a camera trap from participating libraries 
and place it on pre-selected sites on public lands or on their own property. The main 
requirement is that you upload any photos your camera captures to the Candid Critters’ 
database. (For more information, visit nccandidcritters.org. ) 

Roland Kays, director of Candid Critters and head of the biodiversity research lab at 
the Museum of Natural History, writes about how improved technology made this program 
possible (see page +). He hopes to ultimately have cameras running on more than 20,000 
sites. “If we do that,” Kays said, “it would be the biggest camera trap survey ever.” 
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How to Build a 


Nest Box 


a way for people to get closer 
to nature, something | think 
we need to make time for in 
our busy lives. More like this 
would be nice! 
Ronald Frost 
Herndon, Va. 


Mattamuskeet 
Makeover 


Thanks for the article on Lake 
Mattamuskeet (“Where Has 
the Grass Gone?” November/ 


if You Build It... 


| read with interest the article by Gene Hester 
regarding warbler, duck and owl nest box con- 

struction (“How to Build a Nest Box,” November/ 
December 2016). Not only are good plans pro- 

vided, but advice on where to place the boxes 

are included as well. All good information! 

If we can help our feathered friends find a 
place to nest, there will be more of them around 
for us to enjoy; whether we are interested in 
wildlife photography, bird watching, or duck 
hunting. This is a conservation effort to which 
just about anyone can contribute, and this 


_ article can help get you started. 


| maintain a bluebird nest box trail anda 
few wood duck boxes where some of the duck 
boxes are in need of repair/replacement. These 
plans arrived at just the right time and give me 


| something to do during the winter months. | 


would normally rely on pre-constructed duck 

boxes, but they are not inexpensive. Building 
your own boxes does indeed bring you closer 

to nature and provides some measure of sat- 
isfaction when wild birds nest in a house that 
you have built yourself. 

As for the editor's note regarding the 
author —Gene is an inspiration for us amateur 
naturalists, and his contributions to the study 
and care of wildlife inspire many professionals 
as well. | would just like to add that | consider 
Gene Hester to be one of North Carolina’s great 
natural resources. 

Articles like these are why | continue to sub- 


| scribe to Wildlife in North Carolina. They provide 


December 2016), which has 
supported so much wildlife. To make Matta- 
muskeet a clear-water, oligotrophic, rooted- 
vegetation dominant lake again —in the midst 
of an agricultural, fertilizer-rich setting — will 
be a challenge to say the least. The recipe for 
success is to take into account the larger system 
which contributes the excess nutrients that 
cause algal blooms and turbidity. 

The article’s mention of carp removal long 
ago was very relevant because of its implica- 
tion of large-scale removal of nutrients from 
the lake, in the form of carp. That was done at 
a time of much less fertilizer input in the 
surrounding area, So just removing the carp 
again would only be a partial solution. 

Every influent stream to the lake should 
flow first into a wetland, which if sized cor- 
rectly, could remove the bulk of nutrients 
before they ever get to the lake. After the 
inputs have been addressed, the removal of 
excess nutrients — whether in carp or some 
other form—would likely restore the lake to 
a nutrient poor state in which clear water can 
enable the regrowth of rooted vegetation. 

Nutrient trapping wetlands surrounding 
the low-nutrient lake would mimic nature's 
design, provide for a rich variety of different 
habitats, and enhance and complement the 
wildlife benefits to the area. 


Guy McGrane 
Deep Gap 


[Editor’s Note: Below is a response by Doug 
Howell and Michelle Moorman, co-chairs of the 


LETTERS FROM READERS 


Mattamuskeet Technical Working Group and 
authors of the article published in the November/ 
December 2016 issue.] 


Thank you for your thoughtful response. We 
agree that restoring Lake Mattamuskeet to a clear- 
water, submerged aquatic vegetation [SAV] dom- 
inated lake will be challenging. The factors which 
have led to the decline in the lake’s water quality 
are complex and are likely caused by multiple fac- 
tors within Lake Mattamuskeet and in the sur- 
rounding watershed. As alluded to in the article, 
solutions to improve the water quality in the lake 
and restore the lake grasses will have to be multi- 
faceted and will need to address excess nutrients 
and sediments that enter and reside in Lake 
Mattamuskeet, benthic-feeding fish like carp 
which stir up bottom sediments and lead to tur- 
bidity, and management of lake water levels to 
promote SAV and emergent vegetation growth. 

The good news is that U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service and the Wildlife Resources Commission 
have begun working with Hyde County government 
to develop a restoration plan for the Lake Matta- 
muskeet watershed. This restoration plan will be 
created with local stakeholders, such as county 
residents, farmers and waterfowl impoundment 
owners. The goal of the restoration plan is to 
develop long-term solutions to enhance water 
management strategies for local landowners, 
which in turn will improve water quality in Lake 
Mattamuskeet and allow for SAV restoration. The 
nine-element restoration plan will take about 18 
months to develop. After it is developed, the county 
will be able to apply for federal funds to imple- 
ment projects that our agencies believe have a 
good chance of achieving lake restoration. 

We acknowledge this problem is complex and 
the fix will take time. More importantly, we realize 
we need to work together as a team to find solu- 
tions that are right for Lake Mattamuskeet and its 
surrounding community. 


We want Your Feedback 


Do you have a comment about content in Wild- 
life in North Carolina? Questions about some- 
thing you read or have seen? Send us an e-mail 
at letters@ncwildlife.org. 


Letters should be sent via e-mail to letters@ncwildlife.org or through regular mail to Letters, Wildlife in North Carolina magazine, 1712 Mail Service Center, 
Raleigh, NC 27699-1712. Please include your name, address and daytime phone number. Letters chosen for publication may be edited for clarity and length. Editor 
Josh Leventhal may be reached at 919-707-0177 and Associate Editor Mike Zlotnicki at 919-707-0175. To subscribe call 1-800-786-2721. 
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A new statewide camera trap survey offers beautiful 
pictures for citizens, data for scientists 


Written by Roland Kays 


White-tailed deer leap into motion when 
spooked by the flash apparatus in this 
first-ever nighttime trail camera photo 
taken in Michigan. 


GEORGE SHIRAS 


typical walk in the woods doesn’t turn up much wildlife. Most animals 


hear people coming and run away or hide before anyone can see them, 


and some species don’t even come out until after dark. This was the topic 


of discussion as Fred Johnson and his friend hiked through South Mountains Game 


Lands to pick up a camera trap (also known as a game camera) he set three weeks 


earlier as part of a citizen science wildlife project. This was Johnson’s first time running a camera trap, 


and given that they hadn’t seen even a squirrel on their hike, he was starting to worry he was wasting his time. 


To his surprise, the memory card was loaded with animal pictures, including one of a smiling coyote. 


Camera traps revealed to Johnson a forest alive 
with animals that are very good at hide and seek, 
but apparently are not camera shy. This powerful 
perspective on nature not only captures arresting 
animal pictures, but is a useful tool for studying 
animal populations. The thrill of checking a cam- 
era trap to see what new pictures it has taken has 
been popular for over a century. However, new 
technology has helped turn what was once a highly 
technical and expensive exercise into a broadly 
popular hobby that gets people outdoors interact- 
ing with wildlife while collecting valuable data for 
wildlife management. 

In their 125-year history, camera traps have 
constantly improved by incorporating the latest 
technology of the day. However, the jump to digital 
cameras in the last decade created a new problem — 
too many pictures. New technology to manage 
these digital images offers the next big advance in the field, 
but scientists need your help to make it happen. And you 
can do just that by participating in North Carolina’s Candid 
Critters program, a three-year statewide citizen science cam- 
era trapping survey that seeks the help of residents to figure 
out what animals are living where. The project, initiated 
by the Wildlife Resources Commission and in partnership 
with N.C. State University and the N.C. Museum of Natural 
Sciences, gives residents the opportunity to set up a camera 
trap on public land or their own property, and monitor and 
share the results. These discoveries will help North Carolinians 


eMAMMAL 


A coyote appears to strike a smiling pose while looking at the trail 
camera in this photograph taken at South Mountains Game Land. 


of all ages become more aware of the natural world around 
them and will help scientists learn about deer reproduction 
and the movement of mammal species across the state in a 
variety of habitats. 

“Before we can answer all these questions about mammals, 
we need to collect massive amounts of data, in this case camera 
trap images, from across all 100 counties in North Carolina,” 
says project coordinator Arielle Parsons, a researcher with the 
Museum of Natural Sciences. “We really need the public’s help 
to accomplish this. The more people that participate, the more 
we can learn about North Carolina’s critters.” 
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Camera traps have come a long way since 


George Shiras filed a patent application 
for a “Flash Light apparatus” in 1895 that 
opened the door to photographing animals 
at night. Below: Shiras (front) and his 


(No Model.) 
G. T. SHIRAS. 


FLASH LIGHT APPARATUS. 
No. 536,790. Patented Apr. 2, 1895. 
assistant John Hammer photograph 
animals from a canoe in 1893. The glow 
from the flash in Shiras’ hand would 
attract an animal’s attention long enough 
to snap its picture. 


Brig ae 
vas - 
A History of Innovation Pn 
Camera traps were invented in the 1890s i s Be S 


when U.S. Representative and amateur photo- ge 2 = Ni 


grapher George Shiras rigged a trip wire to ADELE 
his camera and left it in the woods, capturing 
the first close-up pictures of wild animals 
like raccoons, deer and beavers. Technology 


improved slowly in those days. Frank 


Chapman pioneered the use of camera traps 


for scientific purposes in the 1920s and com- 
plained that the magnesium cakes he used 
as a flash were so loud that they sounded like 
a small cannon, frightening wildlife for miles 
around. These camera rigs produced unique 
close-up pictures of surprised animals, but 
they required a lot of work for each picture 
and remained a scientific novelty. 

Things picked up in the 1980s and ’90s 
when the combination of auto-winding 
cameras, electronic flashes, passive infrared 
motion sensors that detect moving heat, GEORGE SHIRA: 
and 35mm film rolls allowed camera traps to 
be left out in the woods for a few weeks at a 
time to capture two to three dozen pictures. 
Even more importantly, these units became 
less expensive, and wildlife biologists started 
running dozens of them at a time. Stopping 
at the photo shop to pick up the latest batch 
of pictures and see what animals they got on 
film this time was the highlight of the day. 
Every wildlife photograph was useful to the 
scientists because it offered verifiable evi- 
dence of what species used a particular place 
at a specific time. As scientists accumulated 
more and more pictures, they inevitably got 
some beautiful pictures, unique in their can- 
did view of otherwise shy species. 

Even more important than the cool pic- 
tures for scientists was the increased sample 
size this technology allowed; for the first 
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The modern digital camera set the stage 
for citizen science wildlife research 
enlisting volunteers to run camera traps 


and share their pictures with scientists. 


time they were able to use camera traps to 
document the animals that used dozens or 
hundreds of sites across large study areas. 
This was a bonanza for studying charismatic 
but hard-to-see species. Suddenly tigers could 
be counted across nature preserves in India, 
lynx and fisher could be surveyed in remote 
mountain habitats, and even elusive wolver- 
ines could be studied just by leaving a bunch 


_of cameras out in potential habitat. 


Hunters began to discover camera traps 
around this time as well. Less interested in 
analyzing data about the occurrences of rare 
species, this group of camera trappers wanted 
to know where the game was, especially 
trophy bucks. Hunters often run multiple 
cameras on their land to try and predict the 
movement patterns of their quarry, and decide 
where to focus their effort during the hunt- 
ing season. Hunters soon outnumbered sci- 
entists as users of camera traps, and have 
created a big market for the devices that has 
driven companies to continue to improve 
their technology. 

The switch from film to digital cameras 
was the next advance in the history of camera 
traps. Not only could this remove the limits 
on the number of pictures that could fit ona 
roll of film, but it also allowed engineers to 
incorporate an infrared flash that didn’t dis- 
turb the animals at night as much as a bright 
white flash. Given these clear advantages, 
most camera trappers were still slow to con- 
vert to digital. The biggest problem was that 
early digital cameras were slow, so that an ani- 


_mal would move out of the frame between 
triggering the motion sensor and firing the 


camera. Furthermore, early camera elec- 

tronics were fragile and very vulnerable to 
damage from moisture. My own experimen- 
tation with early digital camera traps were a 


frustrating combination of broken electronics, 
and pictures showing only the tail of an 
animal as it left the field of view of a slow- 
triggering camera. 

Somewhere between 2008 and 2010, digi- 
tal technology finally caught up to the needs 
of the camera trapper, and the results were 
worth the wait. Camera traps can now reli- 
ably trigger on most any mammal larger than 
a chipmunk that passes by. Battery and mem- 
ory capacity improve annually, allowing a 
single camera trap to record many thousands 
of photographs, or even video. They are very 
easy to use, becoming more and more popular 
with hunters and other nature enthusiasts. 


Crowd Sourcing 

The modern digital camera set the stage for 
citizen science wildlife research enlisting vol- 
unteers to run camera traps and share their 
pictures with scientists. The devices were 
easy to use, the quality of the data could be 
verified by examining the pictures and the 
appeal of checking a camera trap to see what 
pictures you get next never gets old. This 
approach seemed to have the potential to 
revolutionize the study of wildlife by survey- 
ing larger areas with more camera traps than 
any single team of biologists could accom- 
plish. One problem remained: How to man- 
age so many photographs? 

To scientists, the joy of flipping through 
thousands of cool animal pictures can get 
killed by the pain of entering data for each 
one. Addressing scientific questions and test- 
ing hypotheses requires statistical analysis 
of numbers, meaning researchers need to turn 
the pictures of bears, coyotes and deer into 
numbers describing which species is found 
where and when. A typical camera trap left 
out for a month might take 2,000 pictures; 


MATT ZEHER 


Modern trail cameras offer high-resolu- 
tion pictures without lighting that 
spooks animals. Some will even transmit 
photos or videos to your home computer 
or smartphone. The Candid Critters 
program creates an opportunity to make 
camera trapping an activity the whole 
family can share. 
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A custom»built camera trap Captures = 
; Bray, fox prowling a sdburban- backyard 


sar oe ra 


WILDLIFE RESEARCH QUESTIONS 


NRCB2Z 


Camera traps collect data on all medium and large birds and mammals that walk past them. By 
collecting data in all 100 counties across the state, North Carolina’s Candid Critters program 
will document the wildlife of North Carolina with more detail than before. Below are some of 


the specific questions we are most excited about. 


White-tailed Deer: How do deer populations vary 
across the state? We will be focusing on fawns in our 
early fall survey as an indicator of population growth 
of the herd. 


Coyotes: Are coyotes increasing? Where do they live? 
Coyotes spread across the state in the 1990s but no 
one knows if their numbers are still growing or how 


their presence affect prey such as deer, or competitors 
like foxes and bobcats. 


Elk: North Carolina’s small elk herd in the mountains is 
moving and spreading, but where? What habitats do 
the elk use? 


Feral Swine: Where do feral swine range? This inva- 
sive animal threatens ecosystems with their aggressive 
rooting, and domestic pigs with their diseases. Mapping 
where they persist will help control efforts. 


‘ \\ - 
Wis. 


Eastern Chipmunks: What determines chipmunk 
distribution? This familiar rodent is common in the 
west of the state but rare or absent in the east — 
counting these little critters on cameras will help us 
understand why. 


Eastern Fox Squirrels: How do fox squirrels vary in 

color across the state? Larger than the more common 

gray squirrel, this species has dramatically different 

pie : ; IMAGES ABOVE BY eMAMMAI 
color morphs living in separate populations across the 
state. Camera trap pictures from our project will help 
show where these colorful squirrels live and help us 


understand what types of forests they prefer. 


American Black Bears: North Carolina has black ote a aie ; 
bear populations along the Coast and in the Moun- 

tains, with a big gap in their distribution across the 

Piedmont Region. Camera traps will allow us to directly 

compare the size and reproduction of these populations. ji Zé ’ a. 


——_—* 


a 
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multiply this by the dozens or hundreds of 

sites most research projects monitor and you 
can appreciate the problem faced by eager 
camera trapping scientists. Crowd sourcing 
the camera work has the potential to collect 
even more data, which is great for the science, 
but requires an efficient solution for manag- 
ing the pictures. 

The creation of photo management sys- 
tems for handling massive amounts of data 
has been the most important innovation in 
the camera-trapping field in recent years. My 
own work with N.C. State and the Museum of 
Natural Sciences has focused on building the 
eMammal system, in collaboration with the 
Smithsonian Institution, which is designed to 
be used by citizen science projects with hun- 
dreds or thousands of volunteers contribut- 
ing pictures. Experts oversee the projects to 
make sure the cameras are set up correctly 
and the species are identified accurately. 

Asa first test of this citizen science 
approach, we worked with over 400 citizen 
scientists to run camera traps in 2,000 sites 
across 32 protected areas. We collected over 
2.6 million pictures, all carefully labeled 
and archived in the Smithsonian digital 
repository. Without the help of citizen 


09-08-2016 17:25:51 


scientists, we would not have been able to 
visit all of these sites to set cameras, and with- 
out the eMammal system we would have 
quickly drowned in the tidal wave of digital 
pictures. Instead, we were able to analyze the 
results to evaluate the effect of hiking and 
hunting on wildlife across these parks, find- 
ing out that habitat quality was more impor- 
tant to most species. Hunted areas did have 
somewhat fewer deer, raccoons and squirrels, 
but more coyote activity. The volume of hikers 
had no effect on most wildlife. Feral cats were 
extremely rare across these protected areas, 
probably because of coyotes. Dogs were com- 
mon, but almost all were walking on trails 
and accompanied by owners. The project was 
also a success from the volunteer’s standpoint. 
Citizen scientists reported very favorably on 
the experience, and often signed up for addi- 
tional opportunities. 

Emboldened by the success of our citizen 
science camera-trapping project in selected 
parks, the Commission approached us with 
an interesting initiative. Could we survey an 
entire state? 


Our new project, called North Carolina’s 


aie 


2016-05-29 8307 


HCGOO HYPERF IRE 


Candid Critters, will work with citizen sci- 
entists to run camera traps across all 100 
counties in North Carolina. Our goal is to 
work with thousands of volunteers to run 
cameras in 20,000 —30,000 locations, making 
this the largest camera trap project ever. This 
isn’t just to get cool animal pictures, there 
are a lot of important questions we can ask 
about our state’s wildlife with data collected 
at this scale. 

Camera trap records provide a gold mine 
of data on any warm-blooded animal the size 
of a chipmunk or larger. The motion sensors 
typically won't trigger on cold-blooded ani- 
mals like snakes or lizards, but are fabulous 
at detecting mammals and larger birds like 
turkeys. Our first step in analyzing this data 
is simply to plot the sites on a map to docu- 
ment which cameras detected a given species, 
and which did not (technically referred to 
as “occupancy” ). This can also be done in 
a way that shows the number of pictures 
recorded for a given species, helping to dif- 
ferentiate highly preferred habitat (for exam- 
ple, visited every day by a species) from 
marginal habitat (perhaps visited once per 
month). By working with citizen scientists, 
we will be able to plot the distribution of ani- 
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Whether you discover a 


secret wildlife hotspot or 


get only a few animal 
pictures, you ll help us 
document which animals 
live where, and why; 
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mals not only within each county, but also 
across the entire state, mapping out wildlife 
at a scale and resolution never seen before. 
After describing the pattern of wildlife 
occurrence, the next step is to explain why 
animals live where 
they do: Do they 
have certain habitat 
preferences? Are 
they limited by 
cold winters or hot 
summers? These 
questions can be 
addressed by com- 
bining the camera 
trap data with envi- 
ronmental factors in 
statistical models 
that help put numbers behind what we see 
on the map, allowing rigorous testing of 
hypotheses about what is important to each 
species. Interactions between species can also 
be tested, especially predator (like coyotes) 
and prey (like deer and foxes) relationships. 


NEIL JERNIGA 


How Can You Help? 

We need your help collecting data by running 
camera traps, looking through pictures to 
identify animals, and sharing them all with 
us so we can add your locations to our state- 
wide comparisons. You can use your own 
camera traps or borrow one of ours after you 
sign up and take our training course at 
NCCandidCritters.org. You can run your 
camera trap on your own property or “adopt” 
one of the sites on public land that we have 
selected across the state, using this oppor- 
tunity to take a hike in your nearby state 
park, game land or national forest. 

Going out into the woods to set a camera 
trap is a good excuse to get some exercise, 
but the return trip to pick up the memory 
card three weeks later is when the fun really 
starts —this is when you get to see what crit 
ters you’ve captured. We have customized 
software you can use to flip through the pic- 
tures and tag the animals you see. We are 
partnering with local libraries so you can use 
their computer and Internet connection 


Photographer Neil Jernigan has taken 
trail cams several steps further by creat- 
ing one out of a digital camera. He gets 
high-resolution photos and employs 
multiple flash units for better lighting 
that helps create more artistic images 
than a normal trail cam would produce. 
Jernigan was attempting to capture a 
bobcat photo here, but instead got a 
shot of a great blue heron that had 
walked down the stream hunting for 
fish. Look closely, and a deer can be 
spotted in the background. 


for this step. We will also be working with 
schools across the state to involve kids in this 
wildlife science project. 

As the pictures start rolling in from across 
the state, we'll be going through them to 
double-check the identifications, map the 
results and generate summary Statistics. 
These results and favorite pictures will be 
shared online, so you can compare your 
results with others from across the state to 
see who captures the most elusive, funny 
or beautiful animal photo. 

I can’t guarantee you ll get a coyote pic- 
ture as charismatic as the one Fred Johnson 
captured, but I am certain that the data you 
collect will be useful. Whether you discover 
a secret wildlife hotspot or get only a few ani- 
mal pictures, you'll help us document which 
animals live where, and why. Johnson’s data 
helped us evaluate the impact of hunting and 
hiking on wildlife, finding that most species 
didn’t avoid hiking trails, and that the pres- 
ence of hunting was relatively unimportant 
compared to habitat factors. 

“Candid Critters is a unique project that 
will enable the Commission to join with the 
people of North Carolina to engage in science 
and explore our beautiful state,” said Gordon 
Myers, the Commission’s executive director. 
“From our backyards to North Carolina’s 
wildest places, the images collected by school- 
children and adult volunteers will increase 
everyone’s understanding and enjoyment 
of the natural world, while at the same 
time informing future wildlife manage- 


ment decisions.” + 


Roland Kays is the head of the biodiversity 
research lab at the N.C. Museum of Natural 
Sciences and director of the Candid 
Critters program. 


HOW IT WORKS 


Ma, 


Sign up at 
NCCandidCritters.org 
to reserve a space. 


Complete an online 
training course. 


on 


Pick a site on public land or your 


own property and strap your camera 


to a tree at knee height. 


Identify the animals 
in your photos and upload 
the images to us. (Don’t worry, 
we'll give you software and 
confirm your identifications). 


NORTH CAROLINA'S 


CANDID 
CRITTERS 


MaMMAL 


Receive an 
official invitation 
to participate. 


~ 
mee 


Borrow a camera trap (or buy 
one of your own — limited to 


certain brands). 


In three weeks, 
retrieve the camera. 


Repeat as many times as 
you would like and return 
the borrowed camera when 
you are finished. 


ILLUSTRATION BY JAVAN SUTTON 
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INSPIRED BY HIS YOUNG SON, A NOVICE HUNTER 
SEARCHES FOR HIS WAY IN THE WOODS 


Written by Doug Elliott IMlustrated by Gary Palmer 
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loved taking my baby boy into the woods. As soon as our son Todd was able to sit up 


in a seat, I started using one of those aluminum-framed, nylon child-carrier backpacks. 


But it did not take long to realize that those carriers are made for walking on sidewalks, 


lawns and open areas. In thick woods, the branches, brush and brambles were difficult to avoid. 


We loved going in the woods together, so by the time he was 2 years old, I rigged up a pack 


basket made of ash and oak splints with a waist belt and shoulder straps. It worked wonder- 


fully as a child carrier. Todd loved it. He could stand up in the bottom of the basket, hold 


onto the rim and ride along like a little charioteer, exclaiming at all the sights, babbling like 


magpie. | trained him to squat down on command and pull his head in, like a turtle in a woven 


shell; then I could push through thickets and brambles, and he was protected from scratches. 


One time, our friend and neighbor Polly, 
asked me to do a program telling stories and 
playing harmonica for her local senior citizens 
group. They would usually have some fellow- 
ship activity or program in the morning 
followed by lunch. As I left, Polly escorted 
me out to her car and presented me with a 
large platter of coon meat. It was still warm. 
She had cooked it all night on the wood- 
stove and then fried it in a spicy batter. 

We were not eating much meat in those 
days. | brought it home and Todd loved it. It 
was tender, pink and delicious. Every morn- 
ing he would toddle over to the refrigerator 
and ask for it, saying, “Coon?” My wife, 
Yanna, and I had been vegetarians at various 
times in our lives, but now that she was nurs- 
ing, she was enjoying concentrated doses of 
protein from the occasional wild meat that 
came our way. 

So with my wife and baby craving meat, 
and deer season approaching, I decided to 


dust off my grandpa’s Winchester 94, .30-30 
saddle carbine rifle. I cleaned and oiled the 
gun, bought some ammunition, a hunting 
license and a blaze orange vest and cap. As I 
was bustling around making all those prepa- 
rations, Yanna asked, “Are you sure you're a 
hunter? Our hunting friends usually give us 
meat and we often find fresh road kills. Don’t 
you want to just wait and see if some meat 
just comes to us like it often does?” 

“Yanna, if I go sit in the woods and a deer 
actually walks by and I shoot it, 1 would con- 
sider that as ‘meat just coming to us,’” I said. 

I hadn’t shot that rifle since I was a teen- 
ager. However, our neighbor was a gung-ho 
deer hunter. He had targets all over his 
backyard and a table with sand bags set up 
for sighting-in rifles. He invited me over to 
practice target shooting. His targets were 
about 30 yards away. I had done a fair 
amount of shooting as a teenager, and after 
a few shots and a couple of adjustments on 
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the peep sight, I could get it to shoot within 
an inch or two of where I aimed in a fairly 
tight pattern at the center of the target. 

The day before deer season opened, I 
wanted to go up on the mountain behind 
the house, scout for deer and find a good 
place to make a stand. | also wanted to make 
a prayer offering to the deer. I had been talk- 
ing to some Native American friends, and I 
had been reading a great deal about tradi- 
tional ways that native people view game 
animals that feed them. Many cultures 
believe that if the hunter shows a proper 
amount of reverence and respect for the life 
and the spirit of the animal that he or she is 


hunting, then the animal will actually come 
and offer itself to the hunter. That sounded 
good to me. 


USC CO 
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1 loaded Todd in the pack basket since he 
was always up for an adventure in the woods. 
I carried my little deerskin medicine bag, 
too. In my medicine bag I had herbs that I had 
collected and carefully dried. Among them 
were cedar, sage, sweet grass and tobacco. 
We got to a small flat spot up on the ridge 
and sat down. I offered tobacco and other 
herbs. I promised to come into the woods 
with an open heart and be respectful 
should one of the deer clan 
come offer itself within rifle 
range. Todd watched every- 
thing. I then loaded Todd 
back in the basket and 
continued scouting. I 
followed a deer trail 
up the ridge, watch- 
ing for fresh signs 
and looking for a 
good place to wait the 
next morning. | found 
a perfect stump that I 
could lean back against. 
It overlooked the trail that 
" passed 30 yards below and 
had a good view of the sur- 
rounding area. It would be a 
lovely place to try to meld into 
* the background and witness 
ethe dawning of a new day 
while waiting for a deer. 
After a while, I took a short- 
cut down through a laurel (rho- 
dodendron) thicket. Well, it turned 
out that the slope was quite steep, 
and the rhododendrons were growing 
densely. The best way to descend through 
one of these steep thickets is to slide on your 
butt. There are usually lots of soft leaves to 
slide on, as well as branches and trunks to 
hold onto so you can control your speed. 
It’s usually quite fun, too. 
Safe and fun as it may be, this was not 
the style of travel to which young Todd was 
accustomed. As we slid down the hill, he let 


out an anxious, plaintive moan. “Noooo!” 
he protested. “Mama,” he cried. “HOME!” I 
kept trying to reassure him and make light 
of the situation, but he was not comforted in 
the slightest by my shaky reassurances. I 
knew | had to get him out of there as fast as 
possible. | did not want to make my son afraid 
to go in the woods with me. I kept sliding and 
trying to calm and reassure him while trying 
to figure out how I was going to get him down 
the mountain and out of the thicket. 

Right then a springy branch caught my 
~ eyeglasses and flung them off my face as I 
slid by. There I was, sitting in a huge pile of 
~ newly disturbed, loosely piled leaves in the 
_ middle ofa laurel thicket with my 2-year- 
~ old son. I had no idea where my thin, gold 
wire-rimmed glasses had flown. Not being 
able to see very well, I felt around, attempt- 
ing to be careful and systematic in my search 
for the glasses while simultaneously trying 
to reassure Todd. Priorities being what they 
_ were, I finally had to give up searching and 
we slid the remaining distance out of the 
thicket. As soon as I got back on my feet 
and started walking normally, Todd quickly 
regained his composure. I marked a few trees 
so | could find my way back, and we headed 
on toward the house. 

The ability to focus and, of course, to aim 
are essential to a hunter. Was the cosmos try- 
ing to tell me something? Was this a message 
from the deer spirit? Yanna’s question echoed 
in my mind: “Am I really a hunter?” I couldn’t 
accurately aim a gun without glasses, so was 
this a sign that I should not hunt? 

When I got back home, I found my spare 
glasses right away. | left Todd home with 
Mama, and I followed the marked trees back 
into the laurel thicket. I located that pile of 
leaves where I had slid and soon I found my 
lost glasses. 
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The next day I went out before daylight and 
sat all morning in the pouring rain and saw 
no deer. Then I gota call from the caretakers 
who lived ina little cabin I had built up in 
the higher mountains in Yancey County years 
ago. They were going away to visit family and 
it was fine with them if we wanted to stay 


there and hunt. Since the deer are very abun- 
dant there, we made a pilgrimage. 

The first afternoon after we arrived I 
walked up behind the house and saw a few 
deer right away. I could hear them crunch- 
ing the leaves. The woods were very dry, 
and each step they took made an incredibly 
loud crunching sound. I wondered how I 


[finally crept up a small rise to a 
place where I could look into the next 
hollow where [had been hearing 
movement. | slowly peered over 
the crest of the hill and saw a doe 
feeding about 80 yards away. 

/t was standing broadside to me. 

/ set the deer in my sights and 


squeezed the trigger. 


was supposed to walk into the woods with- 
out alerting every deer to my presence. If 1 
could hear them I was sure they could hear 
me. I moved very slowly to a ridge. The 
ridge had some bare spots where wind 
had blown the leaves away, so | could care- 
fully pick my way up the hill with hardly 
any sound. 

I finally crept up a small rise to a place 
where I could look into the next hollow 
where I had been hearing movement. I 
slowly peered over the crest of the hill and 
saw a doe feeding about 80 yards away. It 
was standing broadside to me. I set the deer 
in my sights and squeezed the trigger. The 
shot rang out and | thought I saw the deer 
flinch but it didn’t go down, so I shot again 
... and then again . .. and again. The deer 
looked around curiously, then lowered its 
head and continued grazing, its tail wag- 
ging contentedly. It didn’t even run away. 

The next few days I went out every 
morning and afternoon and had great 
adventures, always seeing deer, but I vowed 
that I wasn’t going to shoot unless a deer 
was practically in my lap. I never had one 
really close. The last morning, I had just left 


the cabin before daylight and was walking 
along an old grassy road that cut across the 
hill when I spooked some deer in the pre- 
dawn darkness. I heard one run down below 
the road into a field and the others ran up 
into the woods above me. So I slipped up 
into the woods and sat down leaning against 
a tree trunk where I would have a good view 
along the road. 

Before long, down in the field below me I 
heard footsteps in the leaves and a plaintive, 
high-pitched, nasal bleating. It sounded sort 
of like a baby goat. I kept hearing footsteps 
in the leaves coming steadily toward me. Up 
over the rise came a small deer. It was easily 
within range and it was bleating its heart out. 
This was a late-season fawn. Earlier when 
I spooked that herd of deer, it had gotten 
separated from its mother, and now it was 
calling to her. This was the antler-less 
season. This deer was legal. And this deer 
was Close! I raised the gun. The little deer 
stopped and stared at me. I returned the 
gaze down my gun barrel. The deer bleated 
again. I didn’t pull the trigger. | slowly 
lowered my gun and after a few moments, 
the deer finally caught my scent, snorted 
and dashed off. 

In retrospect, I realize that was my deer. 
If 1 wanted to be like a cougar, or a wolf, or 
some other natural predator, this was the 
deer for me. This was the weakest member 
of the herd (with the most tender meat, I 
might add). This was the one deer in the 
herd that would not reproduce during the 
next season. | just wasn’t prepared to shoot 
a deer that was crying for its mama. Talk 
about a Bambi complex! 

During that week when Todd would ask 
where I was going, we'd try to explain that I 
was going out hunting. “Coon?” he would 
ask. “Well, no not exactly — hunting for 
deer — for meat,” | would explain. 

For several months after that, when Todd 
would see a picture of a deer, he would point 
at it and say, “Meat!” We enjoyed a lot of 
hearty meals of beans and rice and ’taters 
and greens that season. © 


Doug Elliott is a naturalist, herbalist, story- 
teller, basket maker, back-country guide, 
philosopher and harmonica wizard. He is 
also an occasional contributor to Wildlife 
in North Carolina. 
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Advancements in shells and chokes allow turkey hunters to take 


aim from farther and farther away, but is it the right move? 


Written by Marty Shaffner // Photographed by Melissa McGaw 
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When | first started turkey hunting in the 
1980s, it was sometimes a long process to pat- 
tern my gun at 40 yards. I often had to try 
several loads before achieving success despite 
advances in copper plated lead shot, buffered 
loads and extended extra-full choke tubes. 
Trying different brands and shot sizes to find 
out which one my gun patterned best was 
time consuming and hard on my shoulder. 

I remember shooting different loads at 
turkey targets with the X-ray of a turkey’s 
head and neck, and counting pellets that had 
hit vital areas in hopes of consistently get- 
ting a clean kill at 40 yards. Occasionally, 
someone would have a setup that would 
consistently pattern good enough at 50 yards 
to be counted on at that range, but that was 
not the norm. 

Things stayed pretty much the same until 
a few years ago. That’s when new advances in 
the sport moved the bar from 40 yards to 50 
yards, and now 60 yards, as an attainable goal 
with the right setup of shotgun, choke tube 
and shells. What changed? Well the shotguns 
are pretty much the same. The same Beretta 
390 that I struggled to get six to nine pellets 
in the head and neck of a bird at 40 yards now 
does much better than that at 50 yards. I took 
a nice tom on opening day two years ago at 
53.4 yards (I measured it with my range- 
finder ) and he acted like he had been hit with 
a ball bat as he slapped the ground. 

Although there have been some very good 
advancements in choke tubes, I was using the 
same one that had me previously counting 
pellets. Now I don’t have to count; I just 
glance at the target and see numerous hits. 


Ammo Makes the Difference 


By now, you have guessed that ammo is the 
biggest advancement in taking turkeys at 
extended distances. Three brands and types 
of shells have taken the market by storm — 
and all three have seasoned turkey hunters 
as loyal fans. 

Hevi-Shot brand was the first maker to 
market a non-toxic alternative to steel shot for 
waterfowl hunting that was not only heavier 
than steel but slightly heavier than lead. Lead 
has a density of somewhere between 10.6 to 
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11.2 grams per cubic centimeter depending 
on the source, whereas original Hevi-Shot 
was 12¢/cc. It’s an alloy made of tungsten, 
iron and several other metals which is not 
only slightly heavier than lead, but harder. 

When shotgun pellets become deformed 
and flattened, they whirl off target like a 
Frisbee. But when they stay round they are 
more likely to stay on target, which makes 
for a tighter pattern. The harder shot had less 
deformation, so it created tighter patterns. 
Although designed originally for waterfowl 
hunters, turkey hunters quickly took note of 
the tight patterns that Hevi-Shot achieved and 
began using it for turkey hunting. Hevi-Shot 
also took note and introduced a load 


Experts seem to agree 
that it takes between 
2.5 to 3.5 foot pounds 
of energy to kill a 
wild turkey. 


designed for turkey hunting called Hevi-13. 
It has a density of 13g/cc, which is even heav- 
ier than the original, so some turkey hunters 
dropped down a shot size, using No. 5 shot 
instead of No. 4, or No. 6 instead of No. 5. 

Next, Federal Cartridge Company intro- 
duced its Mag-Shok Heavyweight line of shot 
shells, which contains even more tungsten 
and is the heaviest shot loaded into mass- 
produced shotgun ammo. Heavyweight shot 
weighs 15g/cc and has changed the rules 
about pellet size for turkeys. I have always 
used No. 4 or No. 5 lead shot; hunters who 
chose to use No. 6 lead shot had to limit their 
shot distance. 

With Federal Heavyweight, a No. 6 size 
shot is heavier than a number No. 5 lead. 
Some hunters are even using No. 7 shot in 
the Federal Heavyweight shells, especially 
in 20 gauge guns. Before scoffing at this 
notion, consider the fact that a No. 7 Heavy- 
weight pellet is heavier than a number No. 6 


lead pellet. This means that you are essen- 
tially shooting a No. 5 '/2 size shot. 

Another unique feature of the Federal 
Heavyweight shells is the Flitecontrol wad. 
A normal shot shell wad has slits that form 
petals in the front, and as soon as the wad 
exits the barrel, the petals peel out and back, 
releasing the pellets to start scattering. The 
Flitecontrol wad has no slits in the front 
but has them in the rear. They open much 
slower and back off the shot, keeping the 
shot together rather than throwing it out. 
This results in much tighter patterns than 
conventional wads. 

The only downside to these heavyweight 
shot shells are their cost. Raw tungsten is 
expensive, and so are shells loaded with pel- 
lets made mostly of tungsten. Winchester 
has addressed this issue with its entry into 
the long-range turkey ammunition market. 
Remember, that keeping pellets from deform- 
ing makes for tighter patterns. Ammo man- 
ufacturers had for years tried to remedy this 
issue by using a powdered buffer in the shell 
surrounding the shot to try and keep the 
shot from contacting each other and 
becoming deformed. 

The folks at Winchester took this idea to 
a new level. Their Winchester Longbeard XR 
(extended range ) has copper-plated lead shot 
suspended in a resin that sets up almost like 
an epoxy. When the shell is fired, the resin 
shatters and becomes a buffer that keeps the 
shot round unlike any previous buffer used 
on lead shot. The result is a super-tight pattern 
with lead shot, which is much cheaper than 
tungsten shot. Winchester Longbeard loads 
cost roughly half the price of loads using the 
tungsten alloy shot, and in my experience 
shoot patterns just as good as any of the 
tungsten loads. 

It is important to remember that a pellet 
has to retain enough energy to ensure a 
lethal shot. A tungsten shot is too light for 
this, so a larger lead shot is necessary. This 
is especially important when stretching your 
shot distance. Experts seem to agree that it 
takes between 2.5 to 3.5 foot pounds of energy 
to kill a wild turkey. A No. 6 lead pellet runs 
out of steam at 35 to 40 yards. A No. 4 has 
energy enough to kill a turkey out to 60 yards, 
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but the pattern density is too open to ensure 
a lethal hit after 40 or 45 yards. An ounce of 
No. 6 lead contains 222 pellets; No. 4 lead 
contains just 136 pellets per ounce. 

Many turkey hunters who shoot lead 
loads use No. 5 shot seeking a happy medium 
between pattern density and penetration, hav- 
ing plenty of energy to take gobblers out to 
45 or 50 yards. The Winchester Longbeard 
XR now creates a load of lead No. 4 with the 
potential to shoot a pattern tight enough to 
take out a tom from up to 60 yards with the 
right choke. 


Picking the Right Choke Tube 


All three of these shells are capable of shoot- 
ing almost unbelievable patterns with the 
correct choke tube. Choke tubes have also 
made advances in the last several years and 
range in price from $30 to $100. These days, 
it seems like every company is making an 
extended extra full turkey choke, all different 
size constrictions, ported and unported. And 
it seems like every hunter has a favorite. 
Looking at choke tubes can be quite mind 
boggling. Kick’s, Indian Creek, Pattern Master, 
Comp-n-Choke and Trulock. Several turkey 
call manufacturers also market choke tubes, 
such as the Primos 


Jellyhead and the HS Strut Undertaker. So, 
where does a hunter start when a cheap 
turkey choke costs around $40? 

It used to be pot luck after reading reviews 
and making your best guess about what would 
work in your gun. Wouldn't it be nice if the 
shotgun shells you planned to use had a choke 
tube designed specifically for them? The good 
news is that all three of the previously men- 
tioned shells have choke tubes designed 
specifically to pattern well with them. 

Hevi-Shot has its own brand of choke 
designed for use with the Hevi-13 shot 
shells. Trulock and Carlson each offer 
choke tubes designed specifically for 
the Winchester Longbeard 

XR shells that almost 
guarantee great 
patterns. All of 
these choke tubes 
are ported, as are 
most turkey chokes 
on the market. 
The Federal loads that utilize 
Flitecontrol wads require a nonported 
choke tube. Ports grab the Flitecontrol 
wad, causing it to slow down, which defeats 
its purpose. But there are chokes made for 
these shells as well. Pure Gold Tempest choke 
tube and Trulock make chokes made for 
loads with Flitecontrol wads. So now hunters 
only have to pick a shot shell they like and 
the choke tube designed for it to shoot 
patterns from 60 yards. 


In the Field 


Back to the original question, is 60 yards the 
new 40 yards? Well, it can be if you choose to 
make it so. There are loads available to hunters 
now that, if used with the right choke tube, 
can consistently take gobblers at 60 yards. 
While it may seem exciting to dream about 
taking a gobbler from 60 yards, extending 
your range comes with several drawbacks. If 
60 yards becomes your new 40 yards, then 40 
yards is now your new 20 yards — or maybe 
even 15 yards. 

All of these loads will shoot patterns at 20 
yards that are almost like shooting a rifle, 
which bring about several problems. First, 
shotguns are meant to be shot at moving tar- 
gets and usually have heavy trigger pulls. Most 
also have what is called “creep” in their trig- 
ger. Creep is how much the trigger moves 
before the gun fires. 

Rifles are meant to be fired at mostly sta- 
tionary targets and a good rifle trigger has a 
pull weight of somewhere around 2 '/2 to 4 
pounds with very little if any creep. This helps 
make an accurate shot. Shotguns are tradi- 
tionally fired at moving targets with a pattern 
as wide as 30 inches, so a crisp light trigger 
was traditionally not required. This may not 
sound like a big deal, but it is when you com- 
bine a heavy trigger pull with a lot of creep 
while firing a shotgun. 

Some manufacturers are addressing this 
problem with adjustable triggers, like a lot of 


Some of the myriad turkey chokes avail- 
able include (left to right): the Browning 
Invector, the Undertaker, Browning 
Invector extended, a ported MADD and 
a ported Carlson’s. It is easier for new 
turkey hunters to find a turkey load that 
matches up with their full choke than 

it is to buy new chokes. 


rifles have now. Mossberg has introduced a 
line of turkey guns with adjustable triggers 
and Savage has a bolt action turkey gun with 
their very successful AccuTrigger to help 
hunters make a more accurate shot and cut 
down on misses. 

| hear more and more turkey hunters talk 
about missing gobblers than I did years ago, 
and | am one of them. I hadn’t missed a turkey 
in over 20 years, but | missed the first tom I 
shot at with one of the new loads and a super 
tight pattern at long range. The bird waltzed 
right in at 30 yards or less, and looking back 
on it, I pulled off to the right as I pulled the 
trigger in a not-so-smooth manner. 

I talked with Mark Stanley, of Mark’s Guns 
and Ammo located outside of Dobson, about 
the problems that can be associated with 
extending your range to 60 yards. Stanley 
has been in the gun business since 1985 
and has been chasing wild turkeys for 30 
years. He said that hunters need to pattern 
their guns at 20, +0 and 60 yards, noting that 
patterns may drop slightly at 60 yards, much 
like a rifle does at long distance, especially 


when shooting heavy shot. If this is the case, 
when you pattern your shotgun, you will need 
to aim where the turkey’s neck meets his 
feathered body at 20 yards out to 40 yards 
(the traditional aiming point for turkey hunt- 
ing) but aim at his head at 50 to 60 yards to 
allow for the drop. 

Stanley also notes that optics are a good 
idea for hunters wanting to extend their range. 
Some hunters have gone to using scopes on 
their turkey shotguns in recent years but he 
said that a red dot or reflex sight are another 
option. They offer hunters a more precision 
aiming point than a standard bead without 
being quite as heavy or cumbersome as 
a scope. 

Stanley’s favorite load is the Federal 
Heavyweight shells in No. 6 with the Flite- 
Control wad, so he favors using unported 
choke tubes for his turkey hunting. He said 
harvesting a gobbler at 60 yards is not a stretch 
with any of these new loads, as long as hunters 
prepare for long shots and have patterned 
their shotguns to know where to aim. 

With any advancement in hunting tech- 
niques, there are sportsmen who oppose it. 
For example, some bow hunters disdain cross- 
bows as offering an unfair advantage in the 
field, although there are traditional archers 
who think compound bows do the same thing. 
I have a client who only fishes for smallmouth 
bass with a fly rod and topwater flies. To him, 
that is the sport of it, to entice a fish to the 
surface and see the strike. 


Similarly, some hunters raise the question 
that while technology certainly does make it 
possible to shoot a turkey from this distance, 
it also increases the possibility of wounding 
or crippling a bird. The pattern may be tight, 
but ensuring that it has the velocity and 
energy to create a kill shot is a concern. 

I was talking with a friend about these new 
turkey loads while on a fishing trip and he 
said there was no way his dad would use them. 
He said his father would only take shots of 30 
yards or less, period. He also would not use 
decoys or blinds while turkey hunting. To his 
father, turkey hunting is about a person with 
a couple of calls sitting in the woods and being 
able to coax a tom to within 30 yards without 
the aid of decoys. He also feels that using a 
blind is unfair, because it conceals your 
movement and allows you to move without a 
turkey detecting you. Again, to him, that is 
what makes the sport. He’s not looking for 
an advantage. 

So, is making 60 yards the new 40 yards 
unfair or unsportsmanlike? That’s a ques- 
tion every turkey hunter has to answer. 
Personally, | don’t think it creates an unfair 
advantage. These new long-range shells will 
perform at 60 yards if you do your part — 


just remember to take a good steady aim 


at close range. 


Marty Shaffner is a frequent contributor to 
Wildlife in North Carolina and a fishing 
guide in western North Carolina. 
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Sry as 
DE MY WINDOW 


RACCOONSARE CREATIVE, INTELLIGENT 
AND PERHAPS THE MOST SUCCESSFUL 
MAMMAL ONTHE PLANET 


WRITTEN AND PHOTOGRAPHED BY TODD PUSSER 


ot long ago, while glancing out my 
living room window ona moonlit 


night, | noticed a bandit prowling 

beneath a backyard bird feeder. 

With dexterous paws, the creature 
eagerly scooped up mouthfuls of sunflower 
seed from the ground. The brightness of the 
moon helped illuminate its distinctive shape: 
hunched back, pointed ears, long dog-like 
snout, bushy tail and those busy front paws. 


DAVID COURTENAY 


Finishing up the tasty morsels of sunflower seed on the ground, the 
attentive raccoon turned toward the bird feeder hanging above its head. 
With surprising agility, the raccoon stood on its hind legs, extended 
its front legs high into the air and grasped the feeder between its paws. 
Balancing itself, the crafty critter proceeded to rock the feeder slowly 
back and forth, dumping the contents onto the ground. After a bit more 
rocking, it crouched down and ate the spilled seed. Pulling up a chair, 
I watched enthralled as the raccoon repeated this maneuver over and 
over until it completely emptied my bird feeder. The ease at which it 
performed this task left me with a distinct feeling that the raccoon had 
done this before. Satiated, or perhaps because there was nothing left to 
eat, the raccoon, with its loping walk, vacated my backyard, no doubt 


looking for further mischief elsewhere. 


Left: Flash from a remote 
camera casts a shadow of a 


raccoon prowling beneath the 


author’s living room window. 


Raccoons are notorious thieves 


of backyard bird feeders and 
suburban garbage cans. 
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is those paws, and intelligence, that 
have helped raccoons become one 
of the most successful mammals 
on the planet. 


HERE, THERE, EVERYWHERE 


Raccoons are among the most recognizable animals 
in North America. Considered cute by many and ver- 
min by others, the raccoon is something of a cultural 
icon. For centuries, their thick fur was valued for 
warmth as clothing. Hats made of raccoon pelts com- 
plete with striped bushy tails were prominent symbols 
of the early American frontier. Legendary outdoors- 
men Daniel Boone and Davy Crockett were regularly 
depicted wearing them in old movies and television 
shows of the 1950s. Two of my favorite childhood 
books growing up, “Where the Red Fern Grows,” by 
Wilson Rawls, and “Rascal,” by Sterling North, fea- 
tured raccoons prominently in their plotlines. Ranger 
Rick, a popular children’s magazine in circulation 
for over 50 years, features a raccoon wearing a park 
ranger’s hat as its mascot. A 2014 movie, “Guardians 
of the Galaxy,” based on a comic of the same name, 
even features a genetically engineered bounty hunter 
raccoon named Rocket as one of its lead characters. 
Indeed, raccoons are popular animals, but few people 
realize their adaptability and intelligence. 

The defining characteristic of raccoons, other 
than well-marked faces and striped tails, is their 
paws, which they use with extraordinary proficiency. 
Remarkably dexterous, raccoons use their paws much 
in the same way that humans use their hands, and 
are capable of performing an endless variety of tasks, 
from prying the lids off suburban garbage cans to 
feeling the bottom of shallow salt marshes for prey 
like fiddler crabs. 

“There was a study done back in 1907 on raccoon 
intelligence where test subjects were given four dif- 
ferent complex locks to open,” said Arielle Parsons, 
a biologist and eMammal project coordinator for 
the North Carolina Museum of Natural Sciences. 


“All raccoon subjects were able to open each of the 
locks if given enough time to practice, showing high 
intelligence, dexterity and learning ability.” 

The scientific name for the raccoon was assigned 


by none other than Carl Linnaeus, the 18th century 
Swedish botanist and zoologist who is considered 
the father of modern zoological taxonomy. Linnaeus 
loved raccoons and actually kept one as a pet, a gift 
from the Crown Prince of Sweden, who had brought 
one back from his travels to the New World. Linnaeus 
marveled at the playfulness and intelligence of his 
raccoon, whom he named Sjupp, and its willing- 
ness to eat just about anything. 

Unfortunately, Sjupp was killed by a neighborhood 
dog after escaping his fenced yard. Ever the good 
naturalist, Linnaeus gathered up Sjupp’s limp body 
and set about the task of assigning a formal Latin 
name to the species. Mistakenly believing that rac- 
coons were closely related to bears, Linnaeus assigned 
the binomial name to the species, Ursus lotor, which 
means “hand-washing bear.” It was only later that 
other taxonomists recognized his mistake and 
assigned the name Procyon lotor, which is still in use 
today. It is those paws, and intelligence, that have 
helped raccoons become one of the most successful 
mammals on the planet. 

In a world of declining biodiversity, the raccoon, by 
any measure, has proven to be a resounding success 
story. Once found primarily throughout the forests 
of the Southeastern United States and Mexico, their 
range has expanded into parts of Canada and Central 
America. As human populations have increased at 
exponential levels over the last century so too have 
populations of raccoons, particularly in urban areas, 
where predators such as bobcats and coyotes are fewer 
in numbers, and food is abundant. Recent studies 
have shown that as many as 150 raccoons per square 


kilometer are living within the city limits of Toronto. 
At one time, before the implementation of a significant 
trapping program, parts of Fort Lauderdale, Fla., had 
as many as 238 raccoons per square kilometer. 

From Spain to Russia, raccoons, with help from 
humans, have even invaded countries around the 
globe. In Germany, two dozen raccoons escaped a 
fur farm during an air raid over Berlin in World War 
Il. Adaptable and opportunistic, the raccoon settled 
right into the German countryside. Now numbering 
over a million animals, raccoons have become thor- 
oughly invasive, spilling the contents of urban trash 
cans and raiding cash crops. Because they eat virtually 
anything, raccoons are even posing a threat to the 
recovery of some endangered birds and turtles, whose 
eggs they eat with great relish. 

In Japan, after the success of a 1977 cartoon titled 
“Rascal the Raccoon,” based on the aforementioned 
novel by Sterling North, over 1,500 raccoons per year 
were imported into the country to satisfy the demand 
of consumers wanting a cute masked bandit as a 
household pet. Trouble is, adult raccoons rarely make 
good pets. Many escaped or were released into the 
wild by exasperated owners unable to deal with very 
rambunctious creatures in the confined spaces of an 
urban home. In the 40 years since the release of that 
cartoon, raccoons have spread far and wide over the 
island nation. With no natural predators in Japan, 
raccoons now occupy 42 of its +7 prefectures, and 
annually cause hundreds of thousands of dollars in 
damage to crops, as well as outcompete native species 
for resources. 

“Raccoons are so successful because they are 
flexible,” said Roland Kays, a biologist and head of 
the biodiversity research laboratory at the North 
Carolina Museum of Natural Sciences. “They have 
the most diverse diet of any mammal species in the 


A raccoon family lounges ina 
tree cavity in the author's back- 


yard. Young raccoons are weaned 
around 16 weeks of age but 
often stay close by their mother 
through their first year of life. 
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DAVID COURTENAY 


country and are socially tolerant of one another, 
often hanging out in large groups.” 

Kays has been studying suburban wildlife in the 
Research Triangle Park for the past several years. 
One of his recent projects looked at animals raiding 
chicken coops in woodlots around Raleigh. By using 
camera traps, Kays monitored the comings and goings 
of various critters near backyard coops. Foxes, opos- 
sums and weasels have long been to blame for sneak- 
ing into hen houses and stealing eggs or killing adult 
birds. However, in Kays’ study, raccoons were the 
animals most frequently documented harassing local 
chicken coops. An online video taken during his 
research shows a pair of raccoons repeatedly entering 
a backyard coop at night and pulling egg after egg 
outside, which they consumed in front of the camera. 


A SOCIAL NETWORK 


Once thought to be solitary animals, recent telemetry 
studies in Texas and near Chicago have shown that 
raccoons form complex social relationships. In par- 
ticular, male raccoons were found to form long-term 
associations with one another. These “male coali- 
tions,” involving anywhere from two to five animals, 
were regularly observed traveling and foraging 
together for long periods of time, sometimes for up 
to a year or more. Scientists believe that these long- 
term groupings may help males find more food and 
allow them to defend their home territories more 
effectively. Perhaps more surprisingly, telemetry stud- 
ies also found that some females share den sites with 
other females, a behavior that | have witnessed myself 
in my own suburban backyard. 

Stretching over 3 acres and bordered on one side 
by a small tidal river, my yard is a mixture of mani- 
cured grass, hardwood trees and loblolly pines. 
Surrounding the yard is stereotypical suburbia, 


accoons are so 
successful because 
they are flexible” 


look-a-like homes packed in tight to one another. Two 
large black gum trees, separated by about 30 yards, 
dominate the yard’s canopy. Each tree has numerous 
large natural cavities in their trunks, likely from limbs 
that had broken off during past storms. One of the cav- 
ities stands about 15 feet off the ground and can easily 
be seen from my second story bedroom window. 

Two years ago, on an early April morning, | awoke 
to find a raccoon sleeping in tight ball at the entrance 
of the cavity just outside my bedroom window. For 
several weeks it remained in the same position, rarely 
moving during the day, except to occasionally lift its 
head and stare at me while I was mowing the grass or 
making some other loud noise in the yard. My part- 
ner, Jessica, began to wonder if the raccoon was sick. 

After nearly a month, we finally saw what was 
holding the raccoon in one spot for so long. The tiny 
heads of three kits could be observed nestled together 
around the adult raccoon just inside the cavity. Real- 
izing our good fortune at being able to witness such 
unique behavior, we made it our routine to watch the 
raccoon family each and every morning. With a cup 
of coffee in hand and a pair of binoculars, we watched 
as the mother raccoon constantly groomed and 
nursed her young. Female raccoons are attentive, 
loving and tender mothers, and this one proved to 
be no exception. 

Over time, her routine became predictable. 
During daylight hours, she would stay nestled with 
her young, often with her feet sticking out of the cay- 
ity. Just after sunset, she ventured outside her cavity 
in search of food, returning before sunrise. The kits 
grew remarkably fast over the next two weeks, and 
it was not long before the tree cavity became cramped 
for the growing family of four. We often observed 
the mother raccoon basking on a limb above the 
cavity, seemingly seeking a moment of solace as her 


rambunctious kits wrestled with each other inside. 
Then one day we awoke and they were gone. 

That night I explored our yard with a flashlight in 
hand and it was not long before I picked up the telltale 
eye shine of the raccoon family in the larger black 
gum 30 yards away from their original den tree. This 
new tree had a much greater circumference with many 
more cavities scattered throughout its canopy and 
was the perfect spot for the female to move her ever- 
growing young. I was, however, very surprised to see 
another female with two young of her own peering 
from a nearby cavity in the same tree. There appeared 
to be no animosity between the two raccoon families 
and both females ended up weaning their kits in 
their shared tree before the end of the fall season. 


LIVING IN HARMONY 


As raccoons become a permanent fixture of the urban 
wild, encounters with people will continue to rise. The 
majority of these encounters result in nothing more 
than spilled garbage cans or stolen pet food left out 
on the front porch at night. Occasionally, raccoons 
become more invasive and take up residence in the 
attics of people’s homes; a situation that can be easily 
remedied by a certified animal control agent. However, 
raccoons can carry diseases that are transmittable 
to humans and caution should be exercised in areas 
where they are common. ( Keeping raccoons as pets 
is both illegal and dangerous.) A particularly nasty 
roundworm found in raccoon droppings can cause a 
severe and potentially fatal illness in humans, though 
cases of this illness in humans are rare. 

Raccoons are one of the primary vectors for 
rabies in North Carolina. A common misconception 
throughout the state is that a raccoon must be rabid 
if you see it out during the day. While raccoons are 
typically nocturnal, many do move about during 


daylight hours, especially in urban areas where they 


l 
have grown accustomed to people. 

“Indeed, perfectly healthy raccoons can be seen 
commonly during the day, especially young of the 
year in the early spring,” Parsons said. “They don’t 
know any better and have just been released by their 
mothers with newfound independence.” 

Fortunately, rabies transmission to humans is 
rare and North Carolina law requires pet owners to 
vaccinate their dogs and cats by + months of age. If 


a person is exposed to a rabid animal, treatment now 


consists of five shots administered into the upper arm 
instead of the 21 painful injections into the stomach 
that was standard practice in the 1980s. 

Raccoons will no doubt continue to be a part of 
the rural and urban landscapes in North Carolina 
and beyond for decades to come. Their willingness 
to adapt to an ever-expanding human population will 
set them apart from most species. © 


Todd Pusser is a marine biologist and a longtime 
contributor to Wildlife in North Carolina. 


When foraging for prey, rac- 


coons use their sensitive paws 


to “see” beneath the surface of 


water (left) and underneath 
leaf litter (above). 
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Tue COMMISSION’S SIX FISH HATCHERIES HAVE EVOLVED 
TO PRODUCE A VARIETY OF SPECIES AND SERVE NEW 


The N.C. Wildlife Resources Commission 


operates six fish hatcheries across the state 
where employees hatch, rear and stock over 
9 million finfish and over 35,000 freshwater 
mussels annually. In addition to game fish, 
non-game fish and aquatic vegetation are 
raised to augment and restore threatened pop- 
ulations. Several facilities have undergone 
renovations in order to improve efficiency 
and increase production. 

In this article, we'll take you on a tour of 
the Commission’s six coldwater, coolwater 
and warmwater hatcheries, highlighting the 
work being done and plans for the future. 
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WARMWATER HATCHERIES 


McKinney XAe State fish HATCHERY 
RICHMOND COUNTY 

Featuring 23 ponds with 18 acres of water, 
McKinney Lake is the primary facility for 
producing the 150,000 to 160,000 channel 


catfish used in the Commission’s Community 


Fishing Program. The catfish are spawned at 
the Watha Hatchery and then transported to 
Mckinney Lake, where they are raised in 
ponds until they are 8 to 12 inches long. 
Upon reaching that harvestable size after 12 
to 18 months, they are then stocked in 35 
lakes and ponds included in the Community 
Fishing Program on a monthly basis. 

In the past, the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service operated McKinney Lake and pro- 
duced striped bass and other warmwater 
fish species at the facility. The Commission 
leased the hatchery in 1996 and eventually 
took possession of it in 2015. 


McKinney Lake is a diverse facility in the 
hatchery system. An ongoing program to 
boost wild populations of robust redhorse 
suckers is based at McKinney Lake. The 
robust redhorse is found only in the Pee Dee 
River in North Carolina and is on the state’s 
list of Endangered Species. “Our goal is to re- 
augment that population,” Assistant Hatchery 
Superintendent Doug Hinshaw said. 

Hinshaw said that Commission biologists 
visit the Pee Dee during spawning season and 
capture robust redhorse. They strip eggs and 
milt from the fish at the river and bring the 
fertilized eggs back to live in hatching jars. 
About half of the collected eggs go to a part- 
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N.C. STATE FISH HATCHERIES 


1 - Bobby N. Setzer State Fish Hatchery 
2 - Armstrong State Fish Hatchery 

3 - Marion State Fish Hatchery 

4 - Table Rock State Fish Hatchery 

5 - McKinney Lake State Fish Hatchery 
6 - Watha State Fish Hatchery 


ner hatchery in South Carolina. In 2014, 
the hatchery collected about 13,700 eggs, 
resulting in about 13,000 
young. In 2015, about 35,000 
fertilized eggs were collected, 
resulting in about 22,000 fry. 

“We're doing it because, his- 
torically, the fish were there and 
you want to maintain the bal- 
ance in the river,” Hinshaw said. 
“We're still learning the process 
and we're getting better at it, 
and it’s a 20-year project.” 

The water resource for the 
hatchery is a small reservoir that 
is open to fishing for the public, Hinshaw 
said, where largemouth bass, sunfish, crappie 
and catfish can be caught. 


Watna fish ALATCHERY 


PENDER COUNTY 

Renovated in 2006 to double production, the 
Watha State Fish Hatchery is a veritable fish 

factory. Thirty-eight ponds totaling 45 acres 
help produce a variety of species, including 
largemouth bass, striped bass, channel cat- 

fish, Bodie bass (striped bass/white bass 

hybrids) and American shad. In fact, 4 to 5 

million American shad produced at Watha are 


oo 
\. 
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stocked each year in the Roanoke River as part 
of the American Shad Restoration Program. 

The hatchery also supplies nearly 800,000 
striped bass fingerlings for inland reservoirs 
and about 100,000 Phase II stripers (7- to 
8-inch fish) for the Cape Fear River. These 
fish are from endemic broodstock to ensure 
genetic purity. 

Two different programs at Watha include 
a shellfish and forage fish. Threadfin shad are 
stocked to breed forage fish, and the magnifi- 
cent ramshorn snail is being kept onsite for 
safe keeping. 

“Historically, our fisheries biologists would 
trap and transport threadfin shad from one 
reservoir to another,” said Jeff Evans, the 
hatchery superintendent at Watha. “Since 
2000, we’ve pond-cultured threadfin shad. It’s 
more reliable and more efficient than trap- 
ping. The intent is for the offspring of the 
adult shad to be used as forage.” 

In the fall of 2011, the Watha Hatchery 
started a program to maintain a population 
of magnificent ramshorn snails. While not 
as robust as the freshwater mussel program 
at the Marion Hatchery (Wildlife in North 
Carolina, July/August 2015), it is a good start. 

“In 2011, we started a tank to condition 
water,” Evans said. “In 2012, it was stocked 
with some snails. In 2014, we expanded to 
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émptying channel catfish 


intoa tank inside the Watha 


m here, finger- 
Er nsferred to 
it and stocked 


two 6-feet circular tanks holding 500 gallons. 
We’d like to create another population of 
snails [in captivity] and the future may 
include reintroduction to the wild.” 


TasLe Rock State fish AYATCHERY 
BURKE COUNTY 

Table Rock State Fish Hatchery, built in 1945, 
is located about 10 miles north of Morganton. 
It includes 17 ponds covering over 9 acres 
and a water flume for holding trout. While 
the facility’s water quality is suitable for a 
wide variety of species, Table Rock is used 
primarily for raising fingerling muskellunge 
(muskie), smallmouth bass and walleye. 

“We've got about 30 adult muskie in two 
ponds,” said Hatchery Superintendent Eric 
Smith. “We take them out and pen them in 
shallow water and inject a hormone to induce 
spawning in March. After we strip out the 
eggs, they are kept in a trout egg incubator 
until they hatch.” 

Since Table Rock is a coolwater hatchery, 
it can sustain trout for part of the year. It holds 
up to 60,000 brook, rainbow and brown 
trout during the winter for “grow out” until 
they are stocked in public waters in March. 
Muskies are spawned in the spring and held 
until they are 12 inches long before being 
stocked in October. In order to feed brood- 
stock, Table Rock grows goldfish and fathead 
minnows as well. 

New programs slated for Table Rock 
include raising white bass for stocking as well 
as lake sturgeon for restoring populations in 
the French Broad River. 


The Commission has three coldwater hatch- 
eries in the western part of the state overseen 
by David Deaton, the Commission’s statewide 
fish production supervisor. Not surprisingly, 
trout is the primary species. 

“We stock right at 1 million trout annu- 
ally,” Deaton said. “It’s about 40 percent 
brook, 40 percent rainbow and 20 percent 


brown. They are typically a 10-inch catch- 
able fish. Four percent of everything we 
stock is 14 inches or better. Those are our 
crowd pleasers.” 

Deaton said the trout effort costs about 
$1 million annually, with 75 percent of the 
money to operate the hatcheries coming 
from the Sport Fish Restoration Act, 
which created an excise tax on recreational 
fishing products. 


Marion State fish ALATCHERY 


MCDOWELL COUNTY 

Located just north of the town of Marion, the 
Marion State Fish Hatchery is primarily a 
coldwater trout hatchery with four ponds, 
eight raceways and a building with indoor 
rearing tanks. Because the newly renovated 
hatchery is located close to the springs that 
supply its water, temperature of the water is 
cooler in summer and warmer in winter com- 
pared to typical surface water temperatures. 
The moderate water temperatures allow rapid 
hatching of trout eggs and create a good envi- 
ronment for growing trout. But there is more 
than trout growing at Marion. The site also 
has a handicapped accessible pond used to 


host specific fish-for-fun events with a 
picnic pavilion. 

The Marion facility is renowned for its 
freshwater mussel propagation work. North 
Carolina is home to more than 60 species of 
freshwater mussels. Unfortunately, 50 percent 
of these species are designated Endangered, 
Threatened or Special Concern within the 
state. Seventeen species of mussels have been 
housed at Marion and seven have been prop- 
agated to restore or bolster wild populations 
throughout the state. Marion has also part- 
nered with Conservation Fisheries Inc., based 
in Knoxville, Tenn., to grow spotfin chub, a 
species listed as Threatened. 

“They produced fish for us and then we 
grew them out and stocked them in the 
fall,” said Peter Lamb, Marion’s technology 
center biologist. 

Marion Hatchery also works with hell- 
benders, which are also known as “snot 
otters” because of the slime they produce. 
“We started with about a dozen juvenile 
hellbenders,” Lamb said. “We now have six in 
house and they are 5 years old. They should 
be sexually mature soon.” 

Marion has undergone extensive renova- 
tion and will move into a new building 
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Top: A gravid muskellunge is being pre- 


pared for transfer from a hatchery pond 
at Table Rock to the hatchery for egg 
collection. Middle: Eggs are collected 
and fertilized before being transferred 
into grow-out tanks at Table Rock Fish 
Hatchery. David Deaton (right) and 
Jimmy Lowman team up for the task. 
Below: Other species kept or propagated 
at Marion State Fish Hatchery include 
the Appalachian elktoe mussel (bottom 
left) and the hellbender (bottom right). 
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Top: David Goodfred (left) and Chris Wood 
conduct a survey on the Catawba River 
above Lake James. The Commission biol- 
ogists were targeting gravid walleye to 
take back to Marion State Fish Hatchery 
for broodstock. Bottom: Gary Gouge 
stocks trout in the Mitchell River. 


housing both the fish hatchery and freshwater 
mussel work. The renovation is scheduled to 
be completed early in 2017. 


_AAemstrone State fish HATCHERY 


MCDOWELL COUNTY 

About 10 miles north of Marion is Armstrong 
State Fish Hatchery, where roughly 400,000 
trout are hatched and grown each year. 
The hatchery also produces about 14,000 
“big” trout of about 14 inches for release. 
Armstrong has two sections of outdoor race- 
ways and indoor egg- and fingerling-rearing 
facilities. The hatchery maintains its own 
strains of brook and brown trout broodstock 
that have been bred and maintained at the 
hatchery for over 40 years. 

The Armstrong hatchery, which was built 
in 1957, has had several recent renovations. 
All of the outdoor upper and lower raceways 
have been replaced. 

“We've gone from a horizontal set to a ver- 
tical set,” Assistant Superintendent Daniel 
Meaney said. “It allows us to use the water 
more efficiently. We are now able to add oxy- 
gen to the water and have a recirculation sys- 
tem. This will help in times of drought. We 
also have put an alarm system in the hatchery 
buildings that will autodial us at home when 
water levels fall.” 


Bossy N. Jerzer State fish ASATCHERY 


TRANSYLVANIA COUNTY 
Located in the Pisgah National Forest near 
Brevard, the Bobby N. Setzer State Fish 
Hatchery is the state’s largest trout hatchery. 
Setzer has 10 egg stacks for egg incubation, 
16 indoor rearing tanks used to grow trout 
to about 3 inches, and 36 outdoor raceways 
where they grow to at least 10 inches before 
stocking. The hatchery is adjacent to the 
Pisgah Wildlife Education Center and main- 
tains three raceways there for production and 
public education. 

“We're kind of this quiet giant of fish 
hatcheries,” Hatchery Superintendent Adam 
Moticak said. “We’ve had our own broodstock 
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for brook and brown trout since the 1980s. 
We produce between 550,000 and 700,000 
trout a year.” 

Moticak said the Setzer facility averages 
about 240 stocking trips a year to 16 coun- 
ties, logging 30,000 to 40,000 miles annually. 
Setzer has been solely a trout factory, and 
changes are in the works to renovate aging 
infrastructure at the 60-year-old facility. 

“We are in the very early stages of scoping 
our renovations,” Moticak said. “We need to 
bring our infrastructure up to current stan- 
dards. Hopefully, this will happen in the next 
couple of years. It will increase the efficiency 
of the facility.” 


lirAnRVvVinimn sama 
LOOKING AHEA 


Riding herd on this collection of fish farms is 
Chief of Inland Fisheries Christian Waters, 
who spoke about the current work and some 
possibilities going forward. 

“There’s a lot of refinement going on,” 
Waters said. “We're doing some work with 
white bass. We're very likely going to have to 
expand where we're stocking walleye, maybe 
expand the area where we stock muskie. 
We're currently evaluating stocking rates 
for striped bass in reservoir waters.” 

Waters also pointed to the red drum proj- 
ect at Hyco Lake, which he hopes can begin 
in the fall of 2017. He said using North 
Carolina red drum is preferred in the unlikely 


event that some escape and make it back to 
the ocean and there is genetic mixing. 

“We're now looking at partners along our 
coast, like [the University of North Carolina 
Wilmington], who may have the ability to 
spawn and raise fish until it’s time to switch 
them to freshwater. Once they're switched 
to freshwater we'll grow them for several 
months before we stock them.” 

Waters said that his division is always try- 
ing to improve its technology and infrastruc- 
ture. “Many of our facilities and staff are on 
the cutting edge of production of a given 
species,” he said. “The mussel program, 
American shad, even some of the work we did 
initially with striped bass, work we do with 
triploid [sterile] trout. We still get called on 
by other states to help with that type of work.” 

The estimated total economic impact of 
WRC’s Public Mountain Trout Waters pro- 
gram to North Carolina’s economy in 2014 
was approximately $383 million. And that’s 
“just” trout. These millions of fish are the 
product of 25 full-time employees and a 
handful of seasonal workers. 

“I'd say we lead the Southeast, if not the 
nation, in terms of some of the things we're 
doing,” Waters said. “The dollars that go into 
the hatcheries are significant, but look at the 
return on investment. It’s incredible.” © 


Mike Zlotnicki is the associate editor of 
Wildlife in North Carolina. 


Top left: Commission staff at Bobby N. 


Setzer State Fish Hatchery weigh and 
load trout for transfer to Armstrong 
Fish Hatchery. Top right: The milt of a 
male brown trout is mixed with eggs. A 
triploid chamber uses hydrostatic pres- 
sure on fertilized eggs to render fish 
sterile after they are hatched. 
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Sliding. Tumbling. Splashing. North Carolina’s streams, lakes, 
marshes and bays are home to more and more 


_ Otters on the Move 


written by Julie Dunlap 
illustrated by Amelia Hansen 
nature activity by Anne M. Runyon 


ively and curious, otters are famous for their 
playful antics. Thirteen otter species slide, 


Powerful tails help river otters 
steer when they swim and 
balance when they run on land. 


North American river otters, also called common 
otters, live in or near water bodies from Florida 

to Canada, except in the Central Plains and 
southwestern U.S. In North Carolina, otters 
may swim, race, hunt and play in every 
county, from fresh mountain 


tidal creeks. 
The webbing 


between river 
otters’ toes 
shows up well 
in tracks on 
sandy shores. 


WATER WEASELS 
Like minks, badgers and wolverines, otters belong to 
the large, meat-eating weasel family. Thick fur, with a 
coarse topcoat and dense undercoat, helps weasels stay 
active year-round, and otters’ oily coats keep them dry 
and warm even when swimming under ice. 

Unlike its sea otter cousins, a North American otter 
can move with ease on land as well as in water. But its 
streamlined body is built for swimming. It uses strong, 
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streams to coastal salt 
marshes and 


tumble and splash around the world, including 
giant otters along South America’s Amazon River. 


short legs with webbed feet to paddle fast across the _ 
water’s surface or stroke hard underwater to dive deep. 
A muscular tail helps power an otter through the water. 
Its nostrils and ear openings squeeze shut, keeping 
water out like a human swimmer’s nose clips and 
earplugs. An otter’s heartbeat also slows during dives. 
A slower heart uses less oxygen, so an otter can stay 
below water several minutes before surfacing for air. 


~ WILD NOTEBOOK 


ne *. 


an CHASING DINNER 
y Swish! Just after sunset, a hungry otter slides down a 
tif _ muddy bank and into a river. The water is dark, but her 
__ long, sensitive whiskers detect movement nearby. If a 
i frog swims past, the otter tries to snatch it with her teeth 
and front claws. If a passing turtle tries to paddle past, it 
would be grabbed too —likewise, a catfish, sucker or other 
tasty fish. Hunting is tough, and prey animals often escape. 
With a sweep of her tail, she heads upriver to try again. 
At last, the otter carries a crayfish onto the riverbank. 
Crunch! Her teeth crack the shell, and she swallows quickly. 
Soon another belly-slide carries her back to the water. Otters 
must eat often 
to fuel their 
busy lives. 


MAKING MORE OTTERS 

After a long night hunting, an otter rests in a 

hollow log or other warm den. In spring, each 

female seeks a special place to raise her young. In 

an old beaver lodge or muskrat burrow, lined with 

grasses and moss, she gives birth to one to six kitten- 

sized pups. Blind and toothless but with coats of soft fur, 
_ the pups grow fast on mom’s rich milk. After their eyes open, 

__ they wrestle, roll and play inside the dark den, safe from 

coyotes, bobcats and other hungry predators. 

By mid-summer, the pups are ready to venture outside. Mom may carry each by the scruff of its 
neck to the river, then drop it in—plop!—for a first swimming lesson. Or she leaves them all 

on the bank while she catches the family dinner. When she returns with a fish, her 

young play tug-of-war with it before trying a bite. But ifmom squeals in alarm, 

everyone scrambles instantly back to the den. 


When spring returns, young otters may head out 
By fall, young river otters look almost full grown. Males _ across country, looking for their own food-rich terri- 
are a bit longer and heavier than females, but all have tories. An otter scent-marks its space with urine or 
learned to catch their own food. Between hunts, mom with piles of droppings called latrines. Immature 
and pups play together. They chase each other or their —_ males may have home ranges that overlap with home 
wn tails, perform acrobatics in the water, or play hide- ranges of other young males, but females live alone 
a d-seek. They chirp and chuckle, and, again and again, until they have pups—usually around age 2. Wild 
the high-spirited bunch slides down the bank and lands _ otters sometimes live to be 9 years old. Mammals 
with a splash. Their winter games include sliding on ice of some species stop playing when they mature, 
and burrowing through snow. but otters frolic and play all of their lives. 
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MOVING FORWARD 

Our love of otter antics has helped turn them into 
a conservation success story. Forty years ago, otter 
numbers were shrinking. Few remained in North 


Carolina’s mountains or in many places around the U.S. 
Too many had been trapped for their glossy fur, and much 
of their river and coastal habitat had become houses, farms f 
and businesses. Polluted runoff from mines and industries 

also fouled many waters. The toxic chemicals killed sensitive 

fish and other prey that otters require, and the fouled rivers 

lost their wild otters. 

Luckily, no one wanted otters to disappear. Conservationists 
worked to regulate trapping and to restore river habitat, allowing 
struggling populations to recover. In areas like North Carolina’s 
mountains, where otters had vanished, wildlife ecologists discovered 


ways to reintroduce new populations. Better laws and practices reduced 
polluted runoff, improving water quality and survival of otter prey and 
otters, too. Otters are returning to western North Carolina and many other 
places, thanks to all of these efforts. Today, people know that seeing an otter 
slide down a riverbank is a sign of a healthy waterway — that’s good news for 


otters and for you, too. 


Get Outside! 

Be an otter spotter. Shy and mostly nocturnal 
when they live near humans, wild river otters 
are rarely seen. Youre more likely to spot otter 
signs, such as droppings —packed with fish 
scales, bones and crayfish shells — deposited in 
latrines around their home range. Look too for 
otter tracks along muddy edges of streams, 
ponds, marshes and beaches, showing five toes 
front and back, plus a wavy line from the drag- 
ging tail. Tracks around areas of dirt or flattened 
grasses where otters like to roll are another sign 
of their presence. Most fun to find are otter 
slides: long, smooth trails across the snow or 
down a muddy riverbank. Once you spot a slide, 
look for a place to watch it from afar. Wait 
patiently at dusk or dawn, and you might spot 
an otter family, tumbling and rolling down to the 
water. River otters at play can also be observed 
in exhibits at the Western North Carolina Nature 
Center and the North Carolina Aquarium at 
Pine Knoll Shores. 
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Read and Find Out 

m “Aquatic Ambassadors: River Otters are Poster Pups for 
Conservation” by Julie Dunlap, Save the Bay, Spring 2008: 
retrieved from cbf.org/about-the-bay/more-than-just-the- 
bay/creatures-of-the-chesapeake /aquatic-ambassadors-river-otters 

m “Playful Slider: The North American River Otter” by Barbara Esbensen, 
University of Minnesota Press, 2011 

m “Ollie’s First Year” by Jonathan London, University of Alaska Press, 2014. 


In Wildlife in North Carolina 
# North Carolina Wild Notebook: “Stink or Swim” by Roger Powell, 
December 2000 


On the Internet 
= American River Otter Profile: 
newildlife.org/ Portals /0/Learning/documents/ Profiles/AmRiverOtter. pdf 
m “River Otters on the Run” (National Geographic video clip) 
channel.nationalgeographic.com/wild/wild-yellowstone/videos/ 
river-otters-on-the-run / 


Find out more about Project WILD Workshops and literature at the Wildlife 
Commission’s website at newildlife.org. 


> 


Make a Frolicking Otters Frieze 


Make multiple copies of the otters design. Use sturdy cover/card 
stock paper. 


Carefully cut out all the designs. 


Glue the left end of one design over the right end of another, 
creating a long ribbon of frolicking otters. 


Now accordion fold your otters, up and down, at the lines 
between each design. Be careful to match/align the bottom 
edges, so that your frieze will stand up straight. 


\o) 


SHOW YOUR WILD SIDE! 
Post images of you and your 
activity on Instagram with hashtag 


#WildNotebookActivity 
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Youth Hunter Education Skills Tournaments 
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Edited by Mike Zlotnicki 


Tweak Rules at Start of 40th Year 


here are many rites of spring that we 

witness and look forward to each year. 
Some are of the natural world, like turkey 
gobbles, buds cracking or the return of neo- 
tropical migrants. Others are of our own 
doing. One such rite will happen for the 
40th year in March and April. Every Satur- 
day in March, thousands of middle and high 
schoolers will compete in a showcase of 
outdoor skill. 

The Youth Hunter Education Skills Tour- 
nament series begins in March with nine 
district competitions. The best of each dis- 
trict, more than 600 participants from every 
corner of North Carolina, qualify for the state 
competition at the John Lentz Hunter Edu- 
cation Complex in Ellerbe on the last 
Saturday of April. These highly proficient 
youth hunter education skills students will 
compete in four events throughout the day. 
They will display archery, rifle and shotgun 
marksmanship, along with an orienteering 
and written wildlife knowledge test com- 
bination event. The teams are made up of 
individuals from public and private schools, 
as well as home-schooled students, 4-H and 
FFA teams that meet the requirements. The 
teams vie for top honors in these events from 
a senior or junior level, along with the poten- 
tial for individual awards. 

State champions win a paid trip to the 
national level competition. The NRA Youth 
Hunter Education Challenge serves as that 
pinnacle and will be held this July in Raton, 
N. M. The teams that make the trip will com- 
pete in a more involved competition that 
includes events in rifle, shotgun, archery and 
muzzleloader marksmanship. They will also 
compete in a map and compass course, wild- 
life identification test, hunter safety trail and 
a hunter responsibility exam. 

Small tweaks in rules and format have 
come along the way as the North Carolina 
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competition has evolved. This year, in an 
effort to closer align with the national tour- 
nament, competitors can use telescopic 
sights (not exceeding 9-power) on rifles and 
stabilizers up to 12 inches on bows. The 
state competition will also be more chal- 
lenging this year, with new distances added 
to the shooting events and an onsite test. 
Archery shot distances will each increase 

5 yards to 15, 20, 25 and 30 yards. The rifle 
event will see shooters fire at 75 feet as 
opposed to 50 feet. Finally, the shotgun 
event will take aim at targets launched from 
16 feet in front of the competitors, whereas 
in previous years targets had been launched 
from alongside the shooter. These increased 
distances only apply to the state competi- 
tion— the district qualifier tournaments 
will remain the same as in the past. 

Of course, an event of this magnitude 
doesn’t run itself. The Wildlife Resources 
Commission staff will be immersed in the 
coordination, setup and implementation of 
the events. But, perhaps more importantly, 
the number of volunteers assisting in all 
aspects of the tournaments is imperative 
to its success. Most of the volunteers are 
certified hunter education instructors who 
have been involved for many years. Their 
help and experience is greatly appreciated. 
All nine district competitions, as well as 
the state competition, will see hundreds 
of volunteers lending a hand from the 
smallest of tasks to the most important. 
The coaches of the teams are also largely 


NCWRC 
Youth tournaments allow students to participat 
in a variety of events, including modified trap 
with a shotgun (top) and small-bore rifle from 
the prone position. 


volunteer hunter education instructors or 
range safety officers. 

So jump in your vehicle this spring and 
take a trip to a range to support our hunting 
and shooting heritage in a little different way 
Come out and witness great kids doing great 
things in a safe environment. 


—Chet Clark, Wildlife Educatior 
Eastern Outreach Superviso 


Get N.C. Wildlife Update—news including season dates, bag limits, 
a NEWSLETTER | egislative updates and more—delivered to your Inbox from the N.C. 
Wildlife Resources Commission. Sign up at ncwildlife.org/enews. 


Durham County Wildlife Club 
Seeks New Members 


ince its inception in 1946, the Durham 

County Wildlife Club has offered shot- 
gunners of central North Carolina a place to 
bust some clays. The waiting list for mem- 
bership has traditionally been a long one. 
For the first time in many years, the club is 
actively recruiting new members. 

For the price of a $325 initiation fee and 
a $175 annual membership fee, members get 

to use trap, skeet and five-stand sporting 
clays. There is also a 50-yard pistol range 
and an archery practice range and target 
course to walk in the woods. 

The club is run and maintained entirely 
by volunteers. Volunteers who serve on 
one of about 15 different committees enjoy 
reduced rates for clay ranges and those who 
attend additional safety training earn off- 
hour shooting privileges as well. A round 
of 25 clays is only $2.50. The pistol range 
(which also allows .22 rifles) is $2.50 a day 
and targets are provided. Archery is $2.50 


Mihara | Leta 
DURHAM COUNTY 


a day. Fishing is free and the pond is stocked 
with trout during winter months. A spa- 
cious clubhouse is available for club mem- 
bers to use. 

The club allows community groups like 
the Boy Scouts, Durham Jaycees and the 
Triangle Fly-Fishers to use the grounds. 
No hunting is allowed. 

The location is unique as well. The 
Durham County Wildlife Club is in the 
heart of the Research Triangle Park 3 miles 
from Durham, 11 miles from Chapel Hill 
and 7 miles from Raleigh. 

In addition to member and guest shoot- 


WILDLIFE CLUB nc 


ARCHERY PISTOL FISHING 
TRAP SKEET CLAYS 


MIKE ZLOTNICKI/ NCWRG 


ing at the various venues, the club also hosts 
trap, skeet and archery matches. There is 
indoor youth archery in the winter. During 
some months the club will host “meet and 


MIKE ZLOTNICKI/ NCWRC 


eat” dinners, where old friendships are 

cemented and new acquaintances are made. 
For more information and to learn more 

about the application process, go to dewc.info. 


The Durham County Wildlife Club features shotgun, 
handgun and archery on its 96 acres in the Research 


Triangle Park. Fishing is also featured onsite. 


N.C. Wildlife Resources Commission Adopts 
Changes to Elk Management 


he N.C. Wildlife Resources Commission adopted proposed changes to elk management 
regulations (1I5A NCAC 10B .0106—Wildlife Taken for Depredations) during a tele- 
phonic commission meeting in October. 

North Carolina statute allows landholders to take wildlife at any time with firearms with- 
out a permit or license while it is in the act of destroying their property. The adopted amend- 
ment will require a landowner who takes a depredating elk without a Commission-issued 
depredation permit to report that take to the Commission within 
24 hours of the kill. Additionally, a landowner who takes a depre- 
dating elk with a Commission-issued depredation permit y 
must report it on the form provided with the permit. 

The amendment took effect on Dec. 1, 2016. The "cua 
Commission voted to adopt the amendment after ie . 
reviewing comments collected via mail, email and 
from a public hearing held in Haywood 
County last September. 

The reintroduction of elk in North 
Carolina began with 25 animals released 
in 2001. An additional 27 animals were 


released the following year. The af, 

Commission has partnered bgt i; 

with the Rocky Mountain Elk ©"), a 

Foundation for this project. a A \ | | { 
ye t | NI \ Nea 


In March and April, these seasons are open in 
North Carolina. 


Hatchery Supported Trout Waters: 

No fishing March 1—March 31. Season opens 
April 1—July 31. 

Light Geese (snow, blue and Ross’) : Through 
March 31 by permit only. Electronic calls and 
unplugged guns permitted. 


Roanoke River Striped Bass Management 

Area: March 1 to April 30 (unless closed or 

extended by proclamation; 18 inch-minimum, 
no fish between 22-27 inches in length). 


Wild Turkey: Youth Season (bearded or 

male turkey only) April 1-7, Statewide 

Spring Season: April 8—May 6. Daily limit 1, 
possession limit 2. 

There is no closed or bag limit for groundhog, 
striped skunk, nutria and armadillo. There is 
an open season for taking beaver with firearms 
or bow and arrow during any other open season 
for taking of wild animals. Check the latest 
North Carolina Inland Fishing, Hunting and Trapp- 
ing Regulations Digest for bag limits and appli- 
cable maps or visit ncwildlife.org. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


FripAY—SuNDAY, Marcu 3-5 


The 37th Annual Dixie Deer Classic 
will again take over much of the State 
Fairgrounds in Raleigh. This family- 
friendly event has many vendors, sem- 
inars and other attractions. For more 
information, visit dixiedeerclassic.org. 


Fripay—Sunpbay, Marcu 17-19 


The 10th Annual Cape Fear Wildlife 
Expo will be held in Fayetteville at the 
Crown Complex Arena. The Cape Fear 
Wildlife Expo is a family event that fea- 
tures wildlife art, decoy displays, hunt- 
ing and fishing products, decoy car- 
ving demonstrations and turkey 
calls. For more information, go 

to capefearwildlifeexpo.com. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 22 


Attention bird lovers: The North 
Carolina Bluebird Society (NCBS) 
Annual Meeting is scheduled to 
be held at Haw River State Park in 
Brown Summit on Saturday, April 
22. Anyone interested in spending 


time in a beautiful natural setting ty 
3 


with other bluebird enthusiasts is i 
welcome. For more information, 
contact Carrie Helston at 919-577- 
6824 or treasurer@ncbluebird.org. 


Readers should check with the contact listed before traveling 
to an event. Items for listing should be conservation- oriented 
and should be submitted at least four months in advance 
to mike.zlotnicki@ncwildlife.org, or call 919-707-0175. 


LIFETIME LICENSES 


Help conserve wildlife for future generations. 
In 1981, hunters, anglers and wildlife enthusiasts 
became shareholders in an innovative investment 
and conservation program called the North 
Carolina Wildlife Endowment Fund. 

Today, the Commission has 19 different life- 
time licenses in five categories: Infant, Youth, 
Adult, Senior and Disabled. 

The endowment fund for wildlife was a simple 
yet revolutionary idea: Create a lifetime inland 
fishing or hunting license. Put the license fees into 
a special fund. Spend the accrued interest, not the 
principal, on programs and projects that benefit 
fish and wildlife. To learn more or to purchase a 
lifetime license visit ncwildlife.org /licensing or 
call 1-888-248-6834. 
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“==. _ section of the pier to make 


Wildlife Commission Renovates 
Public Fishing Area in Lansing 


he N.C. Wildlife Resources 
Commission, along with the 
Town of Lansing, has constructed 
an ADA-accessible fishing pier on 
Big Horse Creek in Ashe County, 
providing better fishing oppor- 
tunities for trout anglers. 
Commission staff built the pier 
adjacent to a paved, flat greenway 
trail that leads to an ADA-accessible 
parking area. The fixed pier, which 
is built on pilings, measures 16 feet 
wide by 12.5 feet deep, and has one Trout anglers with limited mobility will find the new publi, 
low handrail in the front center fishing access in Lansing a great asset. The Commission 


partnered with the town of Lansing on the project. 


it easier for children and 
anglers in wheelchairs to cast. GPS coordinates for the fishing pier are: 
36.499805, - 81.51318. 

The pier is part of the newly developed Lansing Creeper Trail Park, which is 
located in Lansing along the path of the historic Virginia-Carolina Railway, also 
known as the Virginia Creeper Railway. 

While the Commission has managed this section of Big Horse Creek as a 
Delayed Harvest Trout Water for years, access to it was limited until the Town of 
Lansing constructed the park and the greenway in 2016. 

“Once the Town of Lansing built the park, this entire stretch of creek became much 
more accessible for everyone — including those in wheelchairs —since there is now a green 
way running right beside it,” said Kin Hodges, a fisheries biologist with the Commission. 
“Building universally accessible piers on a public trout water is a major priority for the Com: 
mission, given how difficult it is for anglers with limited mobility to fish mountain trout streams 
The development of the park created the perfect opportunity for us to build this pier, and we 
greatly appreciate the willingness of the Town of Lansing to work with us on this project.” 

In addition to constructing the park and greenway, Lansing officials used a grant from 
the Fish America Foundation to stabilize the creek’s eroding banks and improve instream 
fish habitat— which will improve trout fishing in the park, according to Hodges. 

“There is deep water adjacent to this pier that should hold good numbers of trout and pro- 
vide good fishing for visitors to the pier,” Hodges said. 

The Commission will continue to manage this section of Big Horse Creek as a Delayed 
Harvest Trout Water and will stock it from October through May with brown, rainbow and 
brook trout. From Oct. 1 through the first Saturday in June, anglers must release all trout 
and only use single-hook artificial lures. This section also is a Mountain Heritage Trout 
Water (www.ncwildlife.org/mhtw), a cooperative effort between the Commission and local 
governments to encourage trout fishing as a heritage tourism activity. 

The Commission funded the construction of the pier using Sport Fish Restoration Pro. 
gram money and fishing license sales receipts. The Sport Fish Restoration Act, commonly 
referred to as the Dingell-Johnson Act, was sponsored by Senator Edwin Johnson of Colorad¢ 
and Representative John Dingell, Sr. of Michigan and passed on August 9, 1950. Revenues 
from manufacturers’ excise taxes on sport fishing equipment, import duties on fishing tackle 
yachts and pleasure craft and a portion of the gasoline fuel tax attributable to small engines 
and motorboats are the sources of funding. 


For more information on fishing in public inland waters, including an interactive map o 
more than 500 public fishing access areas throughout the state, visit ncwildlife.org /fishing. 


NATURE’S WAYS 


_ Do Only Saltwater Fish Migrate? 


written by Clyde Sorenson 
illustrated by Jim Brown 


MOST FOLKS ARE FAMILIAR WITH THE SPECTACULAR 


SPAWNING RUNS OF Pacific salmon, and, here in North Carolina, 
those of striped bass and shad. But many freshwater fish also migrate — 
some over spectacular distances. 


Fish that spend most of their life in the ocean and migrate to freshwater 


rivers to spawn, like striped bass and white and hickory shad, are said 

to be anadromous. These fish have to cope with radically different salin- 
ities between their oceanic adult habitats and their spawning habitats, 
but at least some can make these arduous journeys several times. 


tl 

ae Fish that spend the bulk of their adult lives in freshwater, 
and then journey to the sea to spawn, are called catadro- 
mous. The most famous of these are several of the true 
eels, including the American eel. American eels spawn, | 
and then die, in the Sargasso Sea; their larvae migrate to 
estuaries, where they transform and then migrate upriver. 
Adult eels can spend many years in freshwater before 


: ; ‘ STRIPERS 
making their final return trip to sea. 


AMERICAN EEL 


Fish that migrate wholly in freshwater systems are potamodromous. Some populations of 
the robust redhorse —a large sucker restricted to a few large rivers that drain to the Atlantic 
Ocean, including the Yadkin-Pee Dee — migrate upriver at least 60 or 70 miles to reach the 
shallow, gravel-bottomed, high-current velocity spawning grounds they require. Several 
other familiar fish, including smallmouth bass and channel catfish, migrate to suitable 


spawning habitat. 


DAM ON MAINSTEM STREAM 


Dams pose significant problems for all 
migratory fish, regardless of which way Bose 
they are going or where they came from. REDHORSE 
For the robust redhorse on the Pee Dee, 
dams have cut off extensive areas of suit- 
able spawning grounds; this, together 
with declining water quality and non- 
native fish, has threatened the survival 
of the species. 
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What We Leave 


written by Jim Dean 


JIM DEAN 


Buck’s LeCroy 


“This farm has been 
in our family for a 
century, but that 
suddenly seemed a 


mere eye blink.” 
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his past March, I spent a couple of days at our 

family farm near Oxford. Though the yards 
around two old houses didn’t badly need it, 1 mowed 
them anyway. I had hoped to fish awhile, but the 
ponds were high, murky and swept by a brisk north- 
east wind. However, the fields that had been plowed 
in late fall were largely barren and could be 
walked without miring up. I also knew that 
winter rains had likely washed the mud off 
of any treasures that might be found there. 

Since childhood, I have occasionally 
walked these fields looking for stone points, 
scrapers, shards of pottery and other arti- 
facts. Our farm lies near an early Native 
American trade route, and it is not unusual 
to find something of interest. Years ago, I 
studied various references to learn to rec- 
ognize the most common shapes, likely 
age and materials used to make many stone 
points, particularly those found in North 
Carolina. References are available that pro- 
vide this information and, nowadays, it can 
also be found on the Internet. 

While we might say we are looking for arrow- 
heads, most of those found predate the use of bows 
and arrows. Exceptions include the quite small tri- 
angular woodland points— true arrowheads — that 
are typically 500 to perhaps 1,500 years old. The truly 
old points are actually spear points —some launched 
with throwing sticks —and are usually much larger and 
more elaborately crafted. These may range from a few 
thousand to 10,000 years old or older — Hardaway and 
Clovis from prehistoric cultures being among the oldest 
and most difficult to find. I have never found either, but 
the aboriginals who fashioned these were also unlikely 
to have passed through this area. Even so, | occasion- 
ally find other quite ancient points (more often a broken 
piece), among them some identifiable as Guilford, 
Yadkin, Morrow Mountain, Savannah River, Halifax, 
Kirk, Palmer and Stanley. 

Archaeologists warn against digging or otherwise 
disturbing any rich, and possibly significant, sites 
that warrant further study, but picking up a few ran- 
dom chips or an occasional point doesn’t cause 
much concern. 

That afternoon, I began to walk the old rows, look- 
ing especially for color (the greenish chert and some 
other stone materials used to make many points are 
not native to this area, but were brought here). Of 
course, you also keep an eye out for likely shapes. 


OUR NATURAL HERITAGE 


Halfway down the second row, | poked a greenish 
object with my toe and discovered it was the rear por- 
tion of what had been a large Savannah River spear 
point, possibly broken at some time by a plow. 

I inspected it carefully, marveling at the work- 
manship, and wondering if 1 might be the first human 
to touch it in thousands of years. Where might it have 
originally come from? What would life have been like 
for the person who had made and used it? 

This farm has been in our family for a century, but 
that suddenly seemed a mere eye blink, and it occurred 
to me that I would never leave anything behind that 
would prove so durable. I put it back where I found it. 

I walked on, but I was no longer really looking. 
Instead, I thought of other earlier discoveries that 
seemed suddenly poignant. 

My father’s bird dog, Buck, had once dug up a rare 
and perfect LeCroy point in his dog pen in Roanoke 
Rapids and, as a child, my old friend Tom Cooper 
had found a large, beautifully made celt (a ceremo- 
nial ax head) in the yard next door, both handsome 
reminders that we were by no means the first 
residents there. 

I also remembered the time when my son, Scott 
(about 10 years old at the time), and I had wandered 
the shore of Roanoke Rapids Lake picking up a few 
of the many shards of cord-marked pottery we found 
there. Scott also found an 1852 U.S. penny. 

Years before, when we were in high school, my 
buddy, John Patronis, and I had discovered that the 
banks of the Roanoke River at Eaton’s Ferry (now under 
Gaston Lake) were essentially middens (trash heaps) 
of similar broken pottery, chips and bone fragments. 

Lalso recalled that in 1976 in the year of this nation’s 
bicentennial, I was walking a field at historic Cannon’s 
Ferry on the east bank of the Chowan River at one of 
the earliest trade routes into this state’s interior. I picked 
up a well-worn King George II coin that had a 1747 
date. What wooden sailing ship had brought it to the 
new world, where had it traveled and who had lost it? 

My granddaughter Hannah, a junior anthropology 
major at The University of Virginia, worked this past 
summer at Jamestown, helping explore an early site. 
Perhaps it was time for some of these relics to finda 
new home. 

This past Christmas, one of my gifts to her was an 
old cigar box that contained cord-marked pottery 
shards, a few dozen points and that 1747 coin. Scott 
gota similar gift, including his 1852 penny and Buck’s 
LeCroy point. 
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q A STATELY STROLL 

The secret is out on the Mountains- 
to-Sea Trail, which spans 1,175 miles 
from Clingmans Dome on the Tennessee 
border to Jockey’s Ridge on the Outer 
Banks. Our first installment of a three- 
part series focuses on the western por- 
tion of the trail, where spectacular 


views can be found at every turn. 


BEAR CITY 

Biologists from N.C. State and the 
Wildlife Resources Commission have 
come to Asheville to study the ecol- 
ogy of the city’s booming urban 


bear population. 


FISHING OUR PARKS 

Many of the best fishing holes in North 
Carolina can be found in our state 
parks. Come along as we visit some 
of our favorites and detail the variety 


of options. 
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